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GRANDMOTHER HUANG 


A most faithful wife and mother good, 
Example of noble womanhood, 

Her wealth in heaven she stored away, 
Where it corrupts not nor can decay. 
To her Lord, the Christ, a witness true, 
She gave her all her duty to do; 

Model for the next generation, 

Should she not claim our veneration! 
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EDITORIALS 


THE CHALLENGE OF YUNNAN 


“A wide spread ‘sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees’ comes from Yunnan and the Church will neglect it at its peril.” 
With these words Rev. W. H. Hudspeth, for many years missionary 
to the Miao tribes but now China Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, brings the challenge of the Miao peoples in 
South-west China to the’attention of the Christian Church. The 
recent editorial on the “Westward Trek” was written primarily with 
the province of Szechuen in mind. This issue brings Yunnan and 
the South-west into the center of the picture. We agree with 
Rev. Hudspeth that “we may be just at the beginning of happen- 
ings in Yunnan.”! The work among the tribes is one aspect of that 
work. Other and perhaps even more important aspects are now 
emerging. We have already had some materials on the work among 
tribes peoples in recent issues of the Recorder. In this issue we 
are indebted to Mr. E. H. Munson of the Y.M.C.A. for a very 
informing and challenging article on the whole problem of missionary 
work in that section of China. 

Yunnan and Kueichow, as well as Szechuen, are fast becoming 
educational and cultural centers for Nationalist China. Shall the 
new life that is surging there be built up on Christian foundations? 
It is for the Christian Church to answer this question. The Chris- 
tian forces in these provinces will need all the support they can get 
to enable them successfully to meet this new opportunity. 


l. “Stone-Gateway and the Flowery Miao”. See Book Review in this issue. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE MIDST OF ADVERSITY (Continued) 


In the March Recorder we grouped the twenty Tracts of the 
series of “Forward Movement Tracts” under four topics, as follows: 


1. The Spiritual Insight and Inner Life of the Church. 

2. The Evangelistic Urge and Message of the Church. 

8. The Ministry of Healing and Relief Work. 

4. + — Horizon or Ecumenical Consciousness of the 
urch. 


We have considered the Tracts under the first two topics. Let us 
ron survey in reverse order, those which fall under the other two 
topics. 

The Wider Horizon or Ecumenical Consciousness 


Tract No. 3, on “Believe in Jesus,” by Mr. Ing Tien-ho of the 
Shanghai Y.M.C.A., points out that the Christian philosophy of life 
is based entirely on love, the love of God as revealed in the life and 
character of Jesus. Humanity is conceived in terms of a family 
of sons and daughters of one Heavenly Father, so all should be as 
brothers and sisters in this great family. Our goal is to be God- 
like. God is “love, truth, life,.compassion, courage,” etc. We must 
seek for the attainment of these virtues and work for human prog- 
ress conceived in terms of the Kingdom of God. The human race 
is far from this level of life. It is sunken in sin, corruption and 
darkness. China in the past has had a great culture but now has 
fallen far behind in the progress of the world. Onlv the power of 
Jesus can give her the progressive spirit and the purity of character 
that she needs for these times. 


In Tract No. 18. on the crucifixion, by Professor Wang Chih-hsin 
of the University of Shanghai, we are reminded again that this new 
life, which China so needs, is to be found in Christ and his sacrificial 
love. Jesus bore his cross. Each of us has our own cross to he 
borne. The world has waited too long to see a sacrificial Church. 
It was in this spirit that Jesus died. Although he rose again, yet 
the work which he began is far from completed. So the Church 
must share in the great task of saving the world. 


Tract No. 19, on “The Victorious Life,” like the above one, is 
related to the Easter season. The resurrection of Jesus. Mr. Song 
Cheng-chi tells us in the first part, represents the triumvh of Jesus 
over sin and evil. Just as this brought new hope to his scattered 
disciples. so it is still the basis of hove in our modern sin-weary 
world. In the second part. Rev. Lin Pu-chi draws the same lesson 
of hope from the resurrection. John on Patmos had a vision of 3 
new heaven and a new earth. So, too, the.Church in the midst of 
the present chaos and destruction can look forward to a new life. 
Easter calls us to this new life. but no lukewarm Church can attain 
to it. It requires the revivifying energy and warmth of the spirit 
of the living Christ to bring about a living Church. But the true 
Church is a universal Church. In Tract No. 15, Rev. T. T. Lew. 
havine returned with enlarged vision from the Edinburgh and 
Oxford conferences. leads us on from the conception of the church 
as a mere meeting heusc, or one of the many organized Christian 
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sects, to that of a universal fellowship of all believers. The idea 
of this fellowship must also be extended to include believers 
throughout all time—past, present and future. This is the truly 
ecumenical Church. 

In Tract No. 20, this universal Church of Christ is challenged 
by Dr. P. C. Hsu of the faculty of the University of Shanghai to two 
worldwide tasks. One is to bring peace to this distracted world. 
The other is to build a new society. In regard to war it is claimed 
that the use of physical force to withstand evil has failed. Militarism 
travels in an endless circle and provides no permanent solution. 
Enemies must be changed, not destroyed. An appeal is made to 
the example of Jesus who when seized did not resist, who taught 
love for one’s enemies and who even died on the cross for his 
enemies. The power of spiritual resistance to evil. partially tried 
under the influence of Gandhi, has never been fully tested. The 
resort to force in international struggles is a surrender of the basic 
principle of “love only” (WE 3#- 9%). Jesus challenges us to “drink 
the cup” that he drank. The real problems lie within—in selfishness 
and lack of the far-distant view. 

To bring in a new society there must be a world-view and a 
drastic application to all phases of society of the revolutionary 
principles of Jesus. Jesus propounded no specific social theory but 
he did offer a way to fullness of life. There has been too much in 
organized Christianity to justify the charges of “tool of capitalism,” 
“opiate of the people,” etc. While not propounding an “ism,” Jesus 
demanded freedom from oppression and liberty for all captives. In 
other words, he demanded a just social order. 

In Tract No. 13, Dr. Stanley Jones calls for a united Church, a 
worldwide fellowship in Christ, prompted only bv love and devoted 
to the urgent task of building a new world in which Christ and his 
truth shall be supreme. 


The Ministry of Healing and Relief Work 


We are able to judge much of the spirit of the Church in China 
and its attitude towards suffering from its acts as reported in the 
Recorder and other magazines. from time to time. But we hope, in 
examining the Tracts in this third section, to find out more about 
the Church’s conscious formulation of its vlans for service. 

Dr. P. C. Hsu. in Tract No. 16 on “The Duty of Christians.” 
charges the Church in war-torn China with two tasks—first, the — 
nreservation of the nation and the national soul and. second, the 
relief of distress and suffering. The salvation of the nation reauires 
the preservation of the national culture. the national “soul.” Fichte 
of Germany and Grundtvig of Denmark are examples in history of 
men who in the midst of national disaster brought their unbending 
spirits to the task of preserving the morale of the nation. China 
in the past has had her own heroes. Now is the opportune time for 
Christianity to bring to the people of China the true spirit of love 
for their country in the highest sense. In order to do this it will 
be necessary to enter sympathetically into the sufferings of the 
people and to minister to their needs in a sacrificial way. 

This is further emphasized by Mr. T. C. Liu, in Tract No. 10 


» 
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on the “Urgent Duty of Saving Life.” We are surrounded by 
indescribable destruction and suffering. Jesus said, “Inasmuch... .” 
He gave himself to save life. The Church is called to follow his 
example in a much more loyal way than ever in the past. It has 
been doing much. The Christian relief camps are generally acknow- 
ledged to be superior in tone and morale. They ring with Christian 
songs of hope and spiritual faith in the midst of great distress. 
This is as it should be. Now is the time for the Church to arise 
and in an even greater way take advantage of this opportunity. 

Tract No. 11, by Wang Chi-ming, is devoted to the Healing 
Ministry of the Church in China. The first mission hospital was 
opened in Kuangtung on November 4, 1834. Now there are available 
in this crisis 210 hospitals with 38 branches and 20,000 beds. There 
are 20 hospitals for leprosy and tubercular cases, 8 medical schools, 
143 schools for training nurses, 863 doctors (300 foreign) and 1597 
nurses (262 foreign). There are now 3818 nurses in training. This 
represents only a part of the gift of the Christian Church to China 
for the Ministry of Healing. This is the all-too-small force that is 
now called upon to minister to the masses of suffering and needy 
at this time. This too is the group that will have to tackle the 
stupendous task of after-war rehabilifation in matters pertaining to 
the health of the people. What a challenge and what an opportunity! 

Tract No. 4, by Wang Chih-hsin, on “One-cent a Day For Relief,” 
after enumerating the great distress of the present time in terms of 
numbers and of dollars, calls for sacrificial giving to meet the need. 
He puts forth as the minimum suggestion a cent a day for relief, 
or, if necessary, a cent for two people. He has worked out a care- 
fully outlined plan for the collection of these funds, for accounting, 
for forwarding through the church’s proper officers, etc. On the 
fourth Sunday of each month these funds should be dedicated to 
God in an open service and then sent on their mission of mercy. 

We now come to the final suggestion in terms of home training 
and home influences. In a forceful Tract on “Our Homes,” Miss 
T. C. Kuan, Secretary for Christianizing the Home, on the staff of 
the National Christian Council, points out that the home is the basi: 
of the national life. In these times of distress the home should 
especially inculcate the principles of simple living, economy, active 
service for the destitute, public and private relief, etc. At the same 
time the home should be a place of prayer for the reign of God 
in the world. It is in the home also that the training for universal 
brotherhood, as opposed to militarism, should be carried out. 

It would not be accurate to claim that these twenty Tracts 
represent all the convictions and all the types of service of the 
Church in China. The Church here, as in other parts of the world, 
is varied in its interests and in its interpretation of the divine 
purpose. In fact, in some cases these Tracts go far ahead of the 
rank and file of Church members. Yet we are given a good cross- 
section, revealing a live Church and one that is responding in an 
encouraging way to the challenge of these unusual times. In some 
ways the prospects for the Church in China are much brighter than 
they ever have been in the past. For this we may thank God and 
take courage. 
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Yunnan’s Challenge to Christianity in 1938 
E. H. MUNSON 


HE old saying, “no one goes to Yunnan except for office or 
exile,’”’ aptly describes the remoteness of this, China’s most 
south-westerly province, in previous centuries. Yunnan is 
described in the old Chinese classics (Shu King, Vol. 1, p. 147) 
as a “wild domain”—‘“to which criminals were sentenced to exile.” 


The first mention of the presence of representatives of the 
Chinese race in Yunnan Province is about 2,000 years ago. They 
came as soldiers and remained as colonists. The processes of the 
melting pot thus began to work. It is said that no other country 
in the world has had within its borders so many different races and 
dialects as Yunnan. In early times tribes emigrated to Yunnan from 
Thibet. Other tribes were forced in from China and from India. 
An attempt at unity was made in the 8th century A.D. The so-called 
six Yunnan principalities were gathered under one rule, the Nanchao 
Kingdom. Five of these principalities were Shan speaking, one was 
a Thibet-Burma group. Had these tribes produced leaders they 
might have been as great as the Mongols and Manchus and ruled 
China. The attempt of the T’ang dynasty emperors to conquer 
this Kingdom led to the downfall of the dynasty in the first decade 
of the tenth century. In 1295 A.D. an account of the tribes people 
of Yunnan reads as follows, “They were true savages, without the 
least trace of civilization, living in a state of nature, ignorant of 
how to cultivate the soil, sustaining themselves by hunting and 
fishing, and burning their dead without ceremony.” Kublai Khan 
brought his Mongols to Yunnan to break up the Nanchao Kingdom. 
He captured Li Kiang in the northwest about 1253 A.D. and broke 
up the Moso tribe power. The Moso, Lolo and Shan tribes were 
never again able successfully to defy the power of the Chinese 
Emperor. Kublai Khan appointed a minister by the name of Omar, 
to administer the government of the Province. Omar taught the 
people Mohammedanism as well as Confucianism. He built mosques 
in many cities. There has been a deliberate policy of the Chinese 
emperors, during the last one thousand years, of compelling the 
conquered people of Yunnan to learn the language of North China. 
This policy has been so successful that nearly all Chinese in Yunnan 
speak an intelligible Pekinese. The presence of Chinese armies on 
Yunnan soil for decades, during both the Yuan and Ch’ing dynasties, 


must have helped in this “cultural penetration.” Marco Polo ~ 


traversed Yunnan in 1283, called it “Yachi’—and described Yunnanfu 
as “a very great and noble city.” He further states that “all the 
population of Yunnan is Mohammedan.” There have been many 
rebellions between Mohammedans and Chinese in Yunnan, the worst 
being the great Mohammedan or Panthay Rebellion which lasted 
from 1855 to.1873. Some authorities state that within this eighteen 
year period the population of Yunnan Province was reduced from 
eight million to one million people. It is generally agreed that of 
the 19385 population of thirteen million about three and one-half 
million were Mohammedans. | 
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Any attempt to interpret the progress of Christianity among 
the inhabitants of Yunnan must take cognizance of (a) the topography 
of the Province, (b) the ethnological situation which obtains, and 
(c) the lack of communications previous to 1910. 

Literally true to the meaning of its two Chinese characters, 
Yunnan is “South of the Clouds,” i.e., south of the mountain ranges 
that enclose the cloudy atmospheric condition which hovers over 
Szechuan Province for such a large proportion of the year. It is 
blessed with probably the most equable climate in the world. Its 
area of 146,700 ‘square miles gives Yunnan the distinction of being 
the second largest province of China, slightly larger than the United 
Kingdom. Except for Kansu, Yunnan has been the most sparcely 
settled in China with an average of 60.2 persons per square mile. 
In his book entitled “Yunnan—the link between India and the 
Yangtze,” published in 1885, Major H. R. Davies states “Yunnan’s 
population density is about 400 per square mile on the plains and 
plateaus, but only 40 per square mile on the hills and mountains.” 
‘But with about 10,000 square miles of plains and over 135,000 square 
miles of hills and mountains, it is seen that half of the population 
. lives on one fifteenth of the total area of the entire province. There 

are four factors which have united to keep the province so thinly 
settled. These are: ; 

(1) the mountain terrain; 

(2) the malarial infected sections and valleys, particularly in 

the southern part of the province; 

(3) the disastrous effects of the Panthay Rebellion, 1855-73; 

(4) the ravages of bubonic plague. : 


In the northwestern panhandle of the province the Yangtze, 
Mekong, Salween, and Irawaddy rivers run parallel for 170 miles, 
for 130 of which they are in a belt only 50 miles wide—with high 
mountain ranges separating one river from the next. Then they 
divide. The Yangtze and the Salween are in certain places only 
42 miles apart. Yet their mouths are separated by over 2,000 miles. 
This proximity and parallelism are among the most extraordinary 
features of the earth’s land surface. In this section of the province 
one finds perpetual snows, while a temperate plateau averaging 
6,000 feet above sea level, covers the center of the province in 
which Yunnanfu is located and in the south and southeastern areas 
we are again in the tropical forests. On the northwest the province 
is bounded by Thibet. Burma borders the west for a distance of 
800 miles, while on the south we find Siam and French Indo-China. 
Szechuan bounds the northeast, Kweichow the east and Kwangii 
the southeast. Four countries and three neighboring provinces 
surround Yunnan. This location in itself is enough to make this 
sunny province interesting economically and politically. At the 
‘southwestern corner of Yunnan, on the Mekong River, three Empires 
British, French and Chinese, meet. At Huang Tsao Pa on the 
eastern borders of Yunnan three plateaus of three provinces meet. 
i.e. Yunnan (6,000 foot elevation), Kweichow (4,000 foot elevation) 
and Kwangsi (1-2,000 foot elevation). This mountainous area wit! 
its roads which, according to an oft-quoted Yunnan proverb, ar 
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“good for ten years and bad for ten thousand,” has been one of the 
serious obstacles to the progress of the Gospel... 


The sparseness of its population and the conglomerate character 
of the people have also militated against a ready access of Chris- 
tianity to the hearts of the Yunnanese. For centuries this “Province 
of exile” has served as a melting pot for races, tribes, soldiers and 
provincials. Tribes were forced here from Thibet, India and what 
is now southern China. Some came as soldiers and remained as 
colonists. At the beginning of the 19th century there were more 
than fifty different races in Yunnan. The population in 1935 of 
approximately thirteen million was about one-half Chinese and 
one-half tribes people. No groups in the world have been so little 
known as these tribes of South China. The three largest are the 
Lolo, Shan and Miao. Many of these tribes are ignorant with no 
written language at all. In each tribe the language and many of 
their mores and customs are different from the Chinese. Some have 
become absorbed by the Chinese, Governor Lung Yun himself being 
a Miao. Other tribes have resisted the onward pressure of the 
Chinese and have even set apart large areas entirely occupied by: 
their own tribesmen, over which representatives of the Chinese 
government have no authority and into whose territory no Chinese 
dare enter. 


Yunnan’s isolation has been another contributing factor to the 
difficulties facing the Christian forces in their efforts to evangelize 
these people of the remote southwest. For millenniums the trans- 
portation of persons and produce had been on the backs of ponies, 
mules, bullocks and coolies. Even until 1908 Yunnanfu remained 
from 39 to 46 days overland from Rangoon, 16 days from Haiphong 
in French Indo-China, 67 days from Canton and 70 days from 
Shanghai via the Yangtze. One illustration shows the difficulties 
which travellers have experienced in this southwestern tableland. 
A missionary family was transferred from Yungning, 40 miles from 
the northeastern border of the Province, to Longling in southwestern 
Yunnan near the border of Burma—about 560 miles as the crow 
flies,—a journey which would require at least 50 stages or days, 
if they went direct. However, they found it 15 days quicker and 
Ch$200.00 cheaper to take a 6,000 mile round-about trip via the 
Yangtze river to Shanghai, thence by steamer to Singapore and 
Rangoon, then up through Burma to the Yunnan border and on to 
Longling, entering China through the backdoor. Naturally then one 
of Yunnan’s most frequently quoted sayings is “Ch’ih Yunnan K’u” 
(to eat the bitterness of Yunnan), a proverb which shows that 
travelling is very difficult in Yunnan. Only about one fifteenth of 
its surface is plateau land—the rest is mountains. The first dent 
in this isolation came with the completion of the French built and 
financed railroad, running from Haiphong and Hanoi in French 
Indo-China to Laokay at the Yunnan border, thence 296 miles over 
mountain ranges, across gorges, and through 155 tunnels to Yunnanfu. 
Eight years it took to complete this engineering miracle and when 
completed in 1910, the French nation hailed it as their colonial 
victory over Great Britain. Both nations had vied with one another 
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for a sphere of influence in Yunnan, Great Britain by extending 
means of communication from Burma, France from French Indo- 
China. France nad. won, but at a terrific cost. It was stated that 
every tie (sleeper) in the railroad represented a human life sacrificed 
in its construction. Malaria, landslides, and slips had taken their 
toll of the lives of more than 12,000 Chinese laborers and several 
hundred Frenchmen. The estimated cost was 90 million francs— 
actual cost 158 million francs. Tnis connection with the outside 
world brought new life into the province through the introduction 
of medicine, education, a police force, the military spirit, etc. 


From 1910 to 1935 this French-directed railroad was Yunnan’s 
only modern connecting link with the outside world. A new epoch 
broke when in the summer of 1935 the first C.N.A.C. airplane 
dropped down out of the skies, bringing mail from distant Shanghai 
mailed two days before. Then was forged the second link with the 
outer world. When the writer visited Yunnanft in the summer of 
1935 the bi-weekly air service to Chungking and Shanghai and the 
daily communicatfon by rail to Haiphong had begun to arouse the 
inhabitants from their provincialism. It has now taken the tragic 
military conflict in China to hasten the day when Yunnan does 
in reality fulfill Major Davies’ prophesy of serving as a link between 
China and the outer world. Motor, air and rail communications are 
rapidly making of Yunnanfu a crossroads—a center from which will 
radiate rapid means of transportation to Burma and Indo-China and 
Siam on the south, through Kwangsi to Canton on the southeast 
and through Kweichow to Changsha, to Central and East China. The 
motor highways now connect Yunnanfu with Kweiyang, capital of 
Kweichow Province, and with Nanning former capital of Kwangsi 
Province and on to Canton. Regular daily bus and truck service 
operates on these highways. A new motor highway from Yunnanfu 
to the north, now completed half way to the Yangtze, will connect 
with Suifu and then on to Chengtu, capital of Szechuan Province. 
Already in operation is the motor highway from Yunnanfu west to 
-Tali-fu—the first half of the Yunnan-Burma highway. The latter 
half of this road from Tali-fu via Teng Yueh to Bhamo on the Burma 
border, a most difficult section to construct, is now in process of 
building. It is estimated that six months will see this project 
completed. 


The Eurasia Aviation Corporation now has established their 
national headquarters for China in Yunnanfu, and have regular air 
service, passenger and mail, between Yunnanfu and Hanoi to the 
south, Yunnanfu and Chengtu, Hankow and Hongkong to the north, 
east and south. Thus Yunnan has direct and quick air connections 
with “Air France” from Hanoi in French Indo-China to Paris, with 
“Imperial Airways” from Hongkong via Penang to London, and with 
“Pacific Clipper” from Hongkong via Manila to Honolulu and the 
United States. Not so bad for this former “Province of exile.” 


During my recent visit to Yunnanfu, the Vice Minister of 
Communications of the National Government had established his 
headquarters there to hasten plans for the completion of the 
Hangchow-Changsha-Kweiyang-Yunnan railroad and project other 
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lines connecting Yunnanfu with Chengtu to the north and with 
Canton to the southeast. So this former “back door” to China is 
fast becoming China’s new link with the outer world—a most valuable 
asset, outlet as well as inlet, since there is an attempt to blockade 
the nation’s entire coast line. 


With this background Jet us take only a brief glimpse at the 
historical progress of the spread of Christianity in Yunnan. 
Roughly we may divide the fifty-seven years of Protestant Christian 
a in Yunnan from 1881 to 1938, into three distinct periods as 
follows: 


I. Beginnings amidst serious opposition and difficulties. 
1881 to 1915. 
II. Advance and Expansion. 1915 to 1935. 
III. The New Day of Oppo~tunity. 1935—. 


As a direct outcome of the murder in Western Yunnan of 
H. B. M. Vice Consul Margary, the Cheefoo Convention of 1876 
opened all China to missionary work. In 1877 Rev. John McCarthy 
of the C. I. M., the first Protestant Missionary to set foot on Yunnan 
soil, made a trip from Shanghai to Bhamo in Burma via the Yangtze 
and Yunnan. 


I. Beginnings Amidst Serious Opposition and Difficulties. 
1881 to 1915. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Clark, also of the C.I.M., began active work 
in Tali-fu in 1881. The following year the C.I.M. opened work in 
the provincial capital, Yunnanfu, with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Eason. 
In 1885 the “Mission of Bible Christians’, later to become the 
English Methodists, began activities in Tung Ch’uan and the follow- 
ing year in Chao Tung. 

Up until 1893 the Protestant Mission work remained almost 
entirely in the hands of the C.I.M. with their three mission stations. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society entered Yunnan in 1904. 
Before 1905 work among the tribes people was almost negligible 
according to Rev. W. H. Hudspeth in his article “Work among the 
Tribes of Yunnan” in the Christian Year Book for 1936. 


In general the work before the Revolution in 1911 was most 
difficult. Much opposition was encountered and anti-foreign sentiment 
was widespread. In the January, 1915 Chinese Recorder, Rev. A. 
Amundsen writes that since 1900 the C.I.M. had almost decided to 
give up Yunnan as a mission field. After 38 years of strenuous 
labor they had only a handful of converts in the entire province. 
The Pentecostal Missionary Union after three years in Yunnanfu 
and Likiang were beginning to open other stations in the northwest. 
In 1914 the C.M.S. bought property in Yunnanfu and started with 
a native worker. This was an extension of their work in Pakhoi. 
Rev. Mr. Amundsen continue, “Only a few cities of the province are 
occupied by missions, while the greater part of the province is lying 
untouched except as visited by colporteurs now and again. At least 
50 workers are needed to cover the field. Decided pessimism exists 
among the missionaries, due to an anti-Christian attitude of the 
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officials, the energetic work of the Buddhists and Confucianists, 
idolatry being encouraged and the old temples being rebuilt. Large 
‘united’ meetings of the ‘three religions’ are a new feature and 
foreigners are ‘falling in value’. Even Christian work among the 
aborigines is being opposed by the Government.” By 1914 the 
Yunnanfu Y.M.C.A., which had been started in 1911-12 by returned 
students from Japan, had 113 members of whom 15 were Christian. 
They had two American Secretaries, a Middle School of 40 students 
and an evening English School of 35, and 45 young men in Bible 
classes. About this time an appeal was made to help support a 
new Chinese Secretary. Thirty signed pledges to contribute $50.00 
each. Of this number 5 were foreigners, the rest were Chinese, 
the Governor himself pledging $150.00. 
II. Advance and Expansion. 1915 to 1935. 

After the Revolution of 1911 there was noticeable a decided 
change of attitude. Much more friendliness was shown the mis- 
sionaries. In 1907 the 37 missionaries reported only about 100 
baptisms. By 1919 the 75 missionaries wére able to record more 
than 1,000 baptisms among Chinese with more than 6,000 among 
the tribes. The tribes mass movement toward Christianity was 
- already breaking forth. Even then there were 13 times as many 
Christians among the tribes as among the Chinese. Much of the 
tribal work in western Kweichow was being carried on by the 
English Methodist Mission from Yunnan. Up to 1918-19 the greatest 
work was in the north and northeastern part of the province. Very 
little was being done in the more thickly settled part of Southern 
Yunnan. The C.I.M. had over half of the total evangelistic centers 


of the province. 

Another milestone in the history of the spread of Christianity 
in Yunnan was reached in April 1919 when the Chinese Home 
Missionary Society sent six Chinese men and women to Yunnan. On 
- March 16th, 1919, they had held an enthusiastic consecration service 
in Martyrs Memorial Hall in Shanghai at which David Z. T. Yui 
presided. The objectives of this mission were: 


“to study the evangelistic needs of Yunnan, 

to experience actual pioneer missionary work, 

to find an unoccupied area which might be an effective appeal 
to the Christian Church of China for arousing missionary 
enthusiasm, 

to carefully survey this field when chosen, 

to maintain evangelistic work with a view to preparing for 
organization of a permanent Chinese Home Missionary 
Society, 

to carry on this work, : 

to assist the work of the Christian Churches already working 


in Yunnan, | 
to unceasingly proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


By 1931 the Chinese Home Missionary Society had a church 
membership in Yunnan alone of 304, which increased to 1,027 by 
1937—with 115 entire families recorded as Christian. Last year 4 


Bible School was opened. 


y 
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“The Christian Occupation of China” gives the following facts 
concerning the Christian occupation of Yunnan in 1919. 


“By 1919 there were 244 full-time Chinese workers divided as 
follows: 62% evangelistic, 37% educational, and 1% medical. 


“In terms of communicants per 10,000 population, Yunnan is as 


well occupied as Kiangsu. The average for Yunnan is 8.8 per 


10,000—for China as a whole the average is only 7.8. 


“The total -Protestant Church membership is 7, 816—over half 
of which belong to the C.I.M. Churches. By this time evangelism 
among the tribes people was resulting in mass movements towards 
Christianity. From Szemao in 1919 comes the following report, 
‘Last year 1,200 families or about 6,000 persons put away idols, 
undergoing instruction.’ Parsons wrote from Chao T’ung that within 
three months he had baptized over 1,800 persons. 


“With one half of Yunnan’s population tribes people, less than 
one seventh of the missionaries of the province were working among 
them. 

“Most of the Christian education is in the north east section of 
the province. There are 61 lower primary schools, 6 higher primary 
schools and 1 middle school (the latter opened by the English 
Methodist Mission in Chao T’ung and even up to the present 
time, 1938, the only Christian Middle School in the entire province.) 
Kweichow and Yunnan have the lowest percentage of students in 
Christian Schools of all China, the average being 25 children for 
every 100 church members. There are 14 Government Middle 
Schools with 1,654 students enroll 


Christian medical work has been almost entirely confined to the 
Methodist hospital in Chao T’ung and the C.M.S. hospital in Yunnan- 
fu. There are many small dispensaries and now the Chinese Home 
Missionary Society has one hospital in Loh Fong. 

The increase of missionaries allocated to Yunnan since 1919 is 
quite indicative of the growth in Church membership: 1919, 75; 
1926, 117; 1935, 176; and 1937, 202. 


III. The New Day of Opportunity. 1935—. 


For 1935 the Methodist Mission reports the progress of its work 
statistically by the following figures: 


73 churches 
9 missionaries 
5,154 full members 
18,280 on trial 
: 142 adult baptisms 
162 child baptisms 
24,020 total Christian Community. 


Rev. Hudspeth summarizes the Christian work among the tribes 
as follows: 


& Missions at work among 22 tribes. 
60-70 missionaries. 


Nearly 200 native salaried workers and 600 volunteer 
workers. 
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Between 40,000 and 50,000 church members. 

80 schools and 70 oad churches. 

Protestantism in touch with between % and %4 million 
tribes people. 

Rapid progress in the transiation of the Scriptures into 
various tribal languages. 

On January 15th, 1938, the Methodist Mission of Chao Tung 
rejoiced in the dedication of their new “Missionaries Memoria! 
Hospital’”—a memorial to a dozen missionaries now deceased, who 
~ Had been a part of the work in Chao T’ung during the past 30 years. 
This work is continuous with that begun four decades ago by 
Dr. Savin, the first medical missionary in Yunnan Province. The 
dedication ceremony was attended by several hundred dignitaries 
and officials of the city and district in addition to numerous Chinese, 
Miao, Nosu, British, Americans and Jugo-Slavians—revealing a re- 
markable change over the former days of persecution. 

In the summer of 1935, after 23 years of uphill, often dis- 
couraging effort, the Y.M.C.A. dedicated a modern new building. 
While money for the building had come from American friends, the 
Chinese in Yunnanfu contributed sufficient funds to purchase a 
suitable building site outside the South Gate of the city, as well as to 
furnish the building throughout and install plumbing as well as 
electric light fixtures. Governor and Madam Lung Yun officiated at 
the opening ceremony and were attended by practically all the 
higher municipal and provincial officials. Since the dedication of 
this building the Y.M.C.A. has enlisted from 1,200 to 1,500 members 
each year and secured the entire annual budget for current expenses 
by local contributions. The 1937 budget was approximately 
. Ch.$19,500. 

In the early days of January, 1936, the Youth and Religion 
Movement sent Dr. W. Y. Chen to Kunming (the new name adopted 
~ by the Government for Yunnanfu—a name used back in the Han 
dynasty.) He was warmly received and under the aegis of a Union 
Youth and Religion Movement Committee, had a free entree into 
all Government Schools of the city, and conducted a series of 
evening meetings in the Methodist Church—the largest and most 
centrally located auditorium in the city. While several hundred 
youths expressed a desire to study Christianity and were enlisted in 
Bible Classes, by far the largest results of Dr. Chen’s visit were the 
breaking down of opposition to Christianity, making the city religion 
conscious and awakening the Christian forces to the open doors facing 
them among the educated classes. 


Since the early autumn of 1937 there has been an infiltration 
of large numbers of refugees from other parts of China. Probably 
one of the greatest migrations in China’s history is taking place. 
Millions of civilians, men, women and children, have fled from the 
war-torn areas of the north, east, central and south to the west and 
southwest. Official reports give the increase in the population of 
Kweichow Province, on the eastern borders of Yunnan, as 1,100,000 
within the past six months. As far as we know no official figures 
have been published for Yunnan, but it is safe to assume that with 
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the greater natural beauty of the scenery, attractive climate, cordial 
hospitality extended by Governor Lung Yun and his fellow officials, 
and the pioneer opportunities for business; at least the same 
increase in population has occurred in Yunnan. The writer spent 
one month in Yunnanfu near the close of 1936 and found the city’s 
accommodations taxed to the limit. Students, business men, officials, 
refugees and men with families, having left home and all they 
possessed, are pouring into Yunnan and other western and south- 
western provinces in mounting numbers. The national Government 
has just an:iounced a large scale colonization scheme by earmarking 
63,000,000 acres of land in six of these remote provinces, including 
Yunnan, for the benefit of refugees from former thickly populated 
areas. Plans have been mapped out for the transportation of over 
100,000 families to these havens of refuge. 


This influx has brought many mature Christians from other 
parts of China and opened a vast field for service in the city of 
Kunming itself. The following list of new developments, the 
majority in the past six months, is impressive: 

Challenging Opportunities in Kunming 
Educational 

Yunnan University. (Coed.)—800 students, 60 faculty. 

Government Middle Schools—5, with 6,000 students. 

Y.M.C.A. Commercial and English Schools—1,100 students. 

National Aviation School—400 students. 

Academia Sinica—headquarters and research staff. 


Industrial 


Modern cotton mill employing 400 girls—many Middle School 
graduates—living in one hostel open for an aggressive 
religious program. 

Model Factory—Furniture, Steel, Porcelain—with about 300 
laborers. 

Many small factories springing up—employing from 30 to 100 
laborers. 

French directed railroad headquarters. 

Business and Professional ~ 

Central Bank opened Dec. 1, 1937—Staff of 53 men with families. 

Central Trust—opened in Dec. 1937—Staff of 70 men with 
families. These include many Christians from East China. 

Bank of China and Bank of Communications opening soon, each 
with fairly large staff. 

Eurasia Aviation Corporation Headquarters for China—German 
staff of 17 with families, Chinese staff of over 100 with 
families. 

5S. O. Co. and A. P. Co.—each with fairly large group of em- 
ployees. 

Chinese Customs, Post Office. Telegraph, Radio, and Salt Gabelle 
—employing large numbers of men—mostly from North, 
East, Central and South China—with numerous Christians 
among them. 

French Bank—Modern trained staff. 
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Fu Tien Bank—Large modern trained staff. 
Increasing number of foreign business firms—importing and 
exporting—British, French and American products. 


Government 

A Provincial Government employing a vast number of officials 
in all Departments—many western trained returned 
students. 

A newly organized Provincial Health Administration under 
leadership of Christian doctors. 

A Nurses Training Schoo! of 150 students. 

A newly built Provincial Hospital costing $300,000. 

Another Provincial Hospital under construction at the Ko Chiu 
Tin Mines, to serve their 50,000 laborers. 

A Military Training School for officers and soldiers. Here was 
where Chu Teh received his training. Yunnan has pledged 
the National Government to furnish 200,000 trained soldiers 
for the front within one year. 

A fully organized Municival Government with all Departments. 
I . on police for the first time in China in Kunming 
in 1935. 

A visible trend of the National Government toward Kunming as 
headquarters in case Chungking becomes 
untenable. | 


Yunnan Economic Council row developing the following economic 
resources of the Province: : 
(1) Fruit raising—under ideal climate. 
(2) Mineral deposits of gold, silver, copper, coal, asbestos, 
antimony, and tin. 
(3) Cotton—now sufficient in auantity but poor in quality. 
(4) Large stand of timber—cedar, maple, cypress and -fir. 
(5) Pu Erh tea. 
(6) Cattle and sheep raising in the Northwest. 
Miscellaneous Groups | 
: Kunmina Rotary Club. Mr. Y. T. Miao, President. About 35 
business and professional men as members. 
Kunming Y’s Club—Dr. H. Y. Yao, Chairman—enlisting about 
30 vounger business and professional men. 
Manu Guilds. Educational. Commercial and Social Groups. 
Yenching and other Christian universities of the East have their 
alumnae groups. 


| Thus viewing the picture of developments in the city~ of 
‘Kunming, even ignoring the rest of the province for the moment, 
there are discernable many specific needs which challenge the 
Christian forces in a most unusual wav. Here are some of them: 
to seek out the Christians among refugees, extending a welcome 
to them and enlisting them with some one Church. (It is 
reported that within the past 5 months Kunming has had 
an influx of about 80,000 refugees.) 
to seek out students, teachers, business and professional people 
who, while not yet Christian in fact, have had previous 
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contact with Christian institutions, school, Church, hospital, 
Y.M. or Y.W.C.A., and who are favorably disposed, endeavor- 
ing to renew their Christian fellowship and if possible lead 
them to definite acceptance of Christ and His way of life. 

to give particular emphasis to the large and rapidly increasing 
student population, University and Middle School, for whom 
with the exception of the Y.M.C.A. students, no religious 
work is being done. 

to bring a Christian influence to bear upon men and women 
in positions of influence in the city and province. Governor 
and Madam Lung Yun are favorably disposed toward 
Christianity. Madam Lung Yun is honorary Chairman of 
the newly organized Y.W.C.A. Generalissimo and Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek are held in the highest regard among 
Officials of the province. 

to bring about the early establishment of a Christian middle 
school with experienced leadership in the city of Kunming. 
In a recent conversation with Miss Tsai and Miss Ho of the 
Y.W.C.A., Educational Commissioner Kung stated that he 
and his colleagues would not welcome just another middle 
school, but they would welcome a Christian middle school of 
high quality, better than the present Government schools. 

to cooperate both with the Government Health Administration 
and with the C.M.S. Hospital authorities in promoting health 
and sanitary development. 

to strengthen and build up the existing Christian institutions. 
Scores of English speaking youth in Customs, Post Office, 
Salt Gabelle, University. banks and business firms might be 
induced to attend the Church services held in English. 

to mobilize the Christian forces in an effort to impress Christian 
standards of action on: 


(a) the problem of opium. 
_(b) the relations between labor and capital—soon. to 
come to the fore in Yunnan. 
(c) the status of womanhood. 
Through 
(a) the use of Christian literature. 
(b) discussion groups and Bible classes. 


(c) lectures, special campaigns. 
(d) personal contact and influence. 


In view of the rapid development of the South-west, including 
Kwangsi, Kweichow and Yunnan, the National Christian Council 
recently appointed a “Committee on the South-west.” While they 
have only begun to face up to the challenge presented by this 
development, yet from their discussion are emerging 2 few guiding 
principles which will undoubtedly become a part of any new policy 
of advance on the part of the Christian forces. The late Dr. Herman 
C. E. Liu was Chairman of this Committee. His loss will be keenly 
felt in any forward effort. The following principles will serve as 
a starting point for further consideration and discussion: : 
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(1) Any new work to be started in or workers to be allocated, 
by other Missions or Churches in China, to Yunnan, should 
be done on the basis of cooperation with the churches and 
institutions already at work in the province. 

(2) Possibly the most fruitful efforts would be along the lines 
of cooperative enterprises such as that already existing 
under the Church Council of Kunming City. 

(3) Churches and Missions whose workers may be unable to 
return to their normal work might consider allocating both 
Chinese and foreign workers to Yunnan for a given period, 
and have them serve within the frame-work of one of the 
Christian organizations there. For instance, the Southern 

thodist Church which has suffered so heavily in East 
ina, might be assigned to work with the English Methodist 
Church in Yunnan. 

(4) Should a Church or Mission wish to allocate workers to 
the South-west, it would be most helpful to use the. N.C.C. 
as a “clearing house” for information and suggestion. 
Their “Committee on the South-west” are endeavoring to 
gather all information possible and to formulate a state- 
ment, on the basis of facts, of the type of workers most 
needed in the immediate future and who could make the 

_ best contributions. 

(5) It would be assumed that any workers sent to Yunnan 
would need to be entirely supported by the sending churches. 
The depreciated Yunnan currency (Ch.$1.00 is equal to 
almost Yun.$10.00) and resulting low economic standards 
which obtain throughout the province, militate against 
securing local support for workers from the outside. 


The opportunities of Kunming as listed above; the appeal as 
presented by the tribes people who comprise more than one-half of 
the total population of the province; the changed attitude on the 
part of Government officials toward Christianity, from one of 
hostility in the early years to one of cordial hospitality now; the 
potential working force of many refugee Christians of experience 
and ability; the vast need for making a Christian impact upon a 
large and rapidly changing area; these are some of the factors 
involved in the challenge to Christianity in 1938 of this former 
Province of Exile which has now become China’s newest link with 
the outside world. 


The Christian Church and War Relief 
ROBERT F. FITCH 
| (Continued from March issue.) 
S| INCE the completion of this article the following has been 


inserted as the result of an extensive trip in North China by 
Mr. Earle H. Ballou who was also sent as a representative of 
the war relief committee of the N.C.C. It is very significant 
that in the areas subject to a possible attack in the near future and 
in those areas much further behind fighting lines that are not yet 
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‘| 
occupied there is an intense desire to know ubout the situation as 
it prevails in the occupied areas. : 


In relation to Christian work, the situation at present is less 
tense than in the earlier days of occupation. Missionaries are having 
much less difficulty in returning to their interior stations after the 
tide of invasion has swept on. Getting back has often been a long 
and difficult process, but there has been a willingness to assist on 
the part of the powers that be which might almost be called 
reasonable. Before the second Japanese drive in Shansi, which is 
now going on, people were permitted to travel in and out of that 
province under conditions that might well have been interpreted as 
forbidding any civilian traffic. All bridges on the connecting railway 
have been destroyed; temporary structures, usually of railway ties 
piled up in criss-cross fashion, make for very slow progress at 
hundreds of points. Journeys were usually interrupted by the neces- 
sity of repairing track which had been torn up since the last train 
had gone by. Practically all the locomotives and passenger cars 
were removed to the Southern end of the province by the retreating 
Chinese. In Shantung also people were able at long last—about the 
turn of the year—to get back to Tehchow and then at a later date 
to attempt the journey across country to Lintsing. Late in January 
railway mail service was restored between Tsinan and Tientsin. 


Conditions throughout the countryside, south and west of both 
Peiping and Tientsin, are best described as of “unprecedented law- 
lessness and anarchy.” This. “anarchy” is becoming somewhat 
organized. Local bandits looking out onlv for themselves: more 
socially minded groups, such as the revivified “Red Spears”; and 
mobile units of Chinese troops. with or without organie connection 
with the increasingly famous “Eighth Route Army.” the so called 
Communist element in the national defence. 


The ultimate outcome: in the North, is held by many to be a 
question of morale. Can the Chinese, north as well as south, main- 
tain a continuous series of exasperating and disturbing attacks, that 
keep the Jananese in a continual state of nervous avprehension, that 
cut off small garrisons, that-interrunt traffic, that cause losses of 
military supplies which in anv specific instance may be small but 
in the aggregate are verv considerable. that cali for a rarrison force 
which weighs more and more heavily on the resources of the 
government at home. and prevents any such consolidation of their 
present holdings as shall berin to pay dividends in either money or 
a sense of real achievement? 


It is significant that under such general conditions Christian 
work in the North has actually been carried on. In every line of 
activity there would seem to have been improvement since November. 
In some sections. notablv those east and north of Peking, country 
touring on a small scale has become possible. 


Christian educational work continues to occupy a peculiarly 
favorable position. Most schools already have or are expecting to 
have increased enrollments for the second semester. Both the 
Methodist and Kung Li Hui schools in Tientsin hoped this increase 
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would exceed 200%. The Anglican school and Bridgman Academy 
in Peking ran with full enrollments last semester. A major problem 
with these and all schools is the poverty of so many more of the 
students: sons and daughters of former government employees, 
whether local or national. One school of about 600 began the fall 
semester with over $4,000 in unpaid fees, which was reduced to less 
than $1,000 by the end of the term. The principal cannot hope for 
such.a good showing this semester. For the spring semester, primary 
schools are forbidden to use any of the textbooks formerly issued 
in China. New ones now being printed in Japan are promised in 
a month, mimeographed lesson sheets being used in the meantime. 
Japanese as a required foreign language has been added from the 
5th grade to the 12th, but two periods a week at present suffices. 
The general trend seems to be towards the elimination of Western 
ideas and influences and emphasis upon classical Chinese and pro- 
Japanese ideas. During the mid-winter vacation all teachers were 
required to attend a three day institute conducted by the city 
officials and some of their “advisers,” at which the supreme value 
‘of China’s ancient culture, the invincibility of Japan, and the glorious 
future of a Japan-Manchukuo-China alliance were loudly proclaimed. 


In the areas more recently fought over, educational work is 
only just beginning to be reorganized. At Paoting the missions 
have been permitted to reopen schools. At Tehchow more active 
encouragement has been given, and no restrictions of any kind have 
thus far been hinted at. In the Oberlin-Shansi Memorial School in 
Taiku, Mr. Ray Moyer got back to find little if any damage done to 
the school plant, but none of his carefully trained agricultural staff 
except two or three servants were available to help him pick up 
and carry thru a number of very important long range experiments, 

which must be completed this spring if the work of the past six or 
seven years is to be of any value. The key men in his department 
migrated to Shensi at the end of October with the rest of the school. 


Medical work has been interfered with less than educational. 
Where the hospital staffs stood by and rode out the storm, work has 
gone on with no interruption. Where plants were evacuated, they 
were much more respected than was the case in the Yangtze Valley. 


One general opinion which was expressed by many people in 
October still holds: the worst is yet to be. The real pinch is going 
to come if and when the military phase of the occupation passes. In 
the meantime China suffers, and in the midst of that suffering the 
Church ministers to her people in every way that in the Providence 
of God opens up before us. 


Another member of the War Relief Committee has been devoting 
her entire time to the problem of developing industries for the men 
and women cf the various camps in Shanghai. She has already 
secured the support of various member bodies. It is quite possible 
that this scheme may become rigorous enough so that before long 
those who are able-bodied and refuse to work will no longer be fed. 
On the other hand it is extremely important to see that those who 
do work are given adequate pay for there is already an attempt to 
exploit skilled labor. In over sixty of these refugee camps many of 
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the workers received only 5 cents for working ten hours a day. It 
is hoped that a proper reorganization of conditions of pay for work 
done may help very greatly to lighten the economic burden of 
supporting these refugees and to aid in their rehabilitation when 
warmer weather approaches. 


In addition to the work of the War Relief Committee of the 
National Christian Council, functioning through scores of missionary 
bodies throughout China, mention should also be made of the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. In practically all of the cities in which these 
Associations have their organizations they have been active in giving 
— to measures of relief both for refugees and for wounded 
soldiers. 


The following items will give some idea of the work of the 
Y.W.C.A. Chungking reports that the local Association has sent 
$6,000 to headquarters to be used in other Association centers 
affected by the war and needing special aid. Chengtu reports having 
sent over 1,000 garments to the Hankow center for distribution 
among wounded soldiers. They later prepared 1,000 pieces of 
bedding and also collected old clothing. The Chefoo Association sent 
450 padded garments to Shanghai, also the sum of $700. This 
Association was among the very first to make response fer war relief. 
In Wuchang it was found that there was an average of 1,000 soldiers 
per week coming for treatment to the hospitals, or to be passed on 
further inland. The Y.W.C.A. workers found in certain godowns 
lamentable conditions, hospitals overcrowded and overtaxed: They 
prepared a special center with 30 beds to give temporary aid for the 
wounded so that in emergency conditions they might not die of 
neglect while waiting for medical treatment. The Canton Asso- 
ciation raised $1,200 for national emergency purposes, and 375 pieces 
of clothing for soldiers. Many young women have been training for 
first-aid work to serve soldiers. The Shanghai Association prepared 
2,000 suits of pyjamas, 2,500 cotton padded vests for cold weather 
use. Tens of thousand of bandages were also prepared. Biscuits, 
candy, fruit, flour, hats, socks, shoes and other comforts were 
provided. A refugee camp housing 500 persons was established with 
the cooperation of the Chinese Women’s Club. They have since 
opened another camp for 300 occupants which 1s to become a working 
women’s service center, where cooking, cleaning, housekeeping is 
done by the women themselves. Occupational training is also given. 
Peiping is reported as a pauper city with tens of thousands of people 
out of employment. The number of college students without funds 
is appalling. The Y.W.C.A. is doing what it can for the care of 
stranded women students. 


Perhaps the one Christian organization in China with the 
greatest difficulties to face is the Y. M. C. A. All the big patriotic 
movements and disturbances in China have been initiated by 
students. A large number of schools and universities in the 
occupied areas have suffered damage or complete destruction. Some 
of the leading institutions have already planned to move far into 
the interior, to such places as Sian, Changsha, Chungking, and 
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Chengtu. Middle school students have moved in especially large 
numbers to Chungking, while college students have pushed on still 
further to Chengtu. Hundreds of Chinese students have flocked to 
the Eighth Route Army, formerly known as the communist army, 
for military training and work. This army has become famous for 
its guerilla warfare and military tactics. ‘lhe bookstores today have 
become filled with small booklets with information about the Eighth 
Route Army and its leaders Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh. In Sian one 
Y.M.C.A. secretary reports knowledge of several hundred students 
who are staying in poor refugee camps where they are provided with 
five catties of dry grass to serve as a mattress and two simple meals 
of boiled millet a day. Many of these students have had to go 
without winter clothing. The work of the Y.M.C.A. has been three- 
fold in many of these centers. First to arrange temporary student 
hostels with a very low rental rate, second to provide work scholar- 
ships for those in schools, and third to make loans or to give travel 
aid to those who are stranded and wish to return to their homes. 
Aid has come from the World Student Christian Federation, the 
International Student Services, and the British Student Christian 
Movement. The Student Christian Movements in the United States 
-and Canada have also given aid. Work relief constitutes the greatest 
need. What hundreds of students are asking for is not a good 
salaried position or even a chance to continue their education, which 
is extremely difficult at present, but a chance to do ordinary work. 
The student relief work organized under the joint auspices of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. is not confined to Christian students but is 
selective in the sense that it is direct and personalized. ) 

Of course it must be realized that the funds received and con- 
tributed by the N.C.C. in behalf of the churches of China is in fact 
a very, very small part of the funds actually contributed by Christians 
throughout Christendom. Ex-president Hoover estimated that of the 
$35,000,000 of the American money contributed to Red Cross relief 
and to famine sufferers at the close of the war in Russia, over 
95 per cent came from the Christian churches. Outside of the 
principal cities of China where wealthy Chinese have contributed 
generously to the aid of their fellow sufferers and who themselves 
may not nave been Christians, it is likely that as regards other 
sources of relief, fully 95 per cent have come through Christian 
agencies and from Christian constituencies. The fundamental con- 
cepts of Christianity necessarily impel the hearts of men to think 
internationally rather than nationally and to contribute to the 
alleviation of human suffering wherever such suffering may exist. 


Dynamic Peace* 
Y. C. TU 
HILE nationalism is being exalted to unprecedented heights, 


allegiance is still called to the banner of the Heavenly King. 
While the animosities and hatreds of men are being in- 
sidiously perpetrated and deliberately aroused, the Father- 


*A Sermon preached in Community Church, Shanghai, 
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hood of God and the brotherhood of man are still proclaimed. While 
greedy selfishness and merciless exploitation seem to be the rule of 
the day, service and not mastery still remains the eternal and only 
true way of life. When faced with gross injustices and cruelty, and 
burdened with sorrow beyond human forbearance, one is reminded 
of Calvary on which the God incarnate died for the sins of the world. 
When the present is dark and overcast, one is told that a thousand 
years are but one day in the eternities of God: soon the night shall 
cease, and the glory of the sun shall shine once more. In a world 
torn, bled, and threatened to destruction by the powers of evil, one 
is yet to believe in the ultimate triumph of right. Neither bombs, 
nor tanks, nor superdreadnoughts, nor any other fantastic weapon 
of terrorism yet to be invented by the ingenuity of man, not even 
the fires of hell shall prevail against it. The Kingdom of God and 
of His righteousness shall be established on the earth. In a world 
of human frailties, God is yet omnipotent, and in Him all things 
are possible. Down through the centuries, mankind has been 
exhorted by tongue and pen and by shining examples of actual 
living, to heed and follow these cardinal principles of life and 
destiny. There are many contrasts in life, but none so over- 
whelming as that between what actually is and what the Christian 
holds ought to be, and what he believes in God’s good time shall be. 


How daringly bold is this idealism!- Truly it takes faith that 
can remove mountains to stake one’s life on these ideals, in the face 
of circumstances which threaten to rock their very foundations. 
Short of the faith of Christ Himself. one can hardly condemn without 
a sense of sympathy, those who, when faced with the grim realities 
of life, are tempted to doubt and become skentical of the validity 
and practical worth of these Christian ideals. Yet. if emotions 
could be calmed by cool reasoning and quiet meditation, one is at 
once faced with the dilemma of havine to choose an alternative that 
is canable of transcending those realities and giving impetus to a 
life that is truly worth living. Some may say that the Christian 
principles may sound pleasing and plausible from the pulnit and the 
classroom, but they are far too idealistic to be practical in the 
highways and by-ways of life. Indeed. the increasing complexitv 
and impersonal] nature of modern life have helned in no small degree 
to accentuate that skenticism. Yet no matter how formidable the 
difficulty mav be. how humanly excusable the skepticism, it can not 
he maintained that an ideal ean be robbed of its true value simvlv 
because of its perfection. The world is either going straight 
towards permanent anarchy and ultimate annihilation, or it is going 
towards permanent concord and glorious growth. Mankind is either 
descending into hell, or ascending unto heaven. There simply isn’t 
anv halfway resting place. It would be the grandest and most cruel 
joke in the whole universe, if the world were created and mankind 
emerged from the primeval chaos with all its potential nower of 
intellect and spirit, only to be doomed to self-annihilation. What an 
awful dream life would be, what a tragic comedy, and how utterly 
meaningless! 
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The Christian ideals are perplexingly difficult to cling to, but 
what ideal of high spiritual value is not so? The obstacles may 
tempt us to falter, but the value of the ideals to whose call man, by 
nature, must respond, shall eternally allure _us on. 


“Come unto me, ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” It is only faith in the infallibility and eternal value 
of ea Christian ideals that can give peace and rest to a troubled 
soul. 

However, it must not be forgotten that the future must neces- 
sarily go through the present: what ought to be must come out 
from what is: the kingdom of God, if it is to come at all, must be 
somehow molded out of the kingdoms of this world. There may 
have to be a rebirth, but it is what is that needs to be reborn. There 
may have to be a conversion, but it is what is that is to be converted. 
There can not be a new process of creation apart from what already 
is. The final product of creation must have for its raw materials 
what are here and now, ugly and sinful though they be. The 
‘realities of the present are not to be disregarded, certainly can not 
be effaced, simply by the affirmation of a faith or an ideal. On the 
contrary, they are to be faced sauarely, and overcome fearlessly. 
Without realistically facing the challenge, Christian faith. ideally 
perfect though it may be, is nothing but an exalted type of fatalism. 
designed to hypnotise people into empty self-complacency and spiritual 
unconsciousness. A mere rational faith that the universe is know- 
able, without realistic research and undaunted efforts to knov, 
would not have produced the stores of knowledge that science has 
produced. A sheer academic faith in the future security of the 
Chinese nation, backed by historical implications, if you please, 
without effective action inspired by that faith, is no guarantee that 
that security shall be attained. A mere intelligent faith in the final 
triumph of right and the ultimate establishment of the kingdom of 
God and peace, without realistic action motivated by that faith. is 
no guarantee that right shall prevail and peace shall be realised. 
Right here lies the genius of Christianity. Christianity has made 
people active, and not passive: aggressive. and not submissive: 
realistically idealistic, and not fatalistic. Christianity would not 
have grown and prosvered, had it not faced realities realisticallv. and 
responded with realistic action. It is not Christ the ideal, Christ 
the theorv, Christ the teaching, but Christ the life that is the 
fountain head of Christianity. 


Christ, unlike Confucius, did not leave with us a static ethical 
system to bind the conduct of all generations to come. Unlike 
Moses, He did not leave with us ten specific commandments for us 
to obey. Unlike the communists, He did not present to mankind a 
static and frigid procedure to be strictly followed. Christ is not a 
faith to be frozen into or encompassed by verbal affirmations. or 
rigid rules of thumb, but a living spirit. with which to face in a 
realistic manner the realities of life as they emerge effective at the 
moment. but not violating the inward life of the spirit. It is futile 
to search in the scriptures for Christ’s sayings as recorded in the 
gospels, for a verbal authority to approve or condemn this, that, of 
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the other particular act. Such attempts can only result in hopeless 

and ridiculous contradictions. It is not uncommon to find pious 
Christians citing scriptural passages to justify war on the one hand, 
and condemn it on the other. Ovbiously both can not be right. It is 

ton ag Ara be deplored that so much confusion of thinking has resulted 
rom this 


What Christ gave us is a life whose primary source of power 
is faith in God, the outward manifestations of which are love—love 
for all men, regardless of race or color, friend or enemy, good or 
evil; and courage—courage to face the exigencies of life without 
fear, regardless of the consequences unto himself, and whose 
immovable goal is to reconcile men unto God. Upon these broad 
principles, we who are His followers are to formulate and decide 
upon our own tactical moves, when faced with the exigencies of life. 


To face a situation effectively and successfully, that situation 
must be adeauately understood. The great world war was a 
colossal example in which the situation was so cleverly and eloquently 
and convincingly camouflaged that actually millions upon millions 
of innocent men were literally manoeuvred into actions which they 
never would have conscientiously agreed to take, had they fully 
understood what it was all about. The surprisine thine was that 
the Christian Church was also swept off its feet by that fabulous 
tide of propaganda. What insidious and deceitful propaganda has 
been back of the tragic drama that is being enacted around us now, 
only the propagandists fully know. The world war of two decades 
ago has put many men wise to these subtle tricks. and caused them 
to discount the flacrant words uttered by men in high places. That 
nightmare has had a telling effect on the psycholoev of today. The 
apparent hesitancy of the churches to take anv bold action durin¢e 
the post-war-davs at times when such actions seem to he called for. 
may very well be due that shock. If Christendom is to lead men 
into rightful and effective action, it can only do so after it has 
understood itself the nature of the forces at work. It was one of 
the maior obiects of the Oxford conference to study and adequately 
understand and to arrive, if nossible. at some corporate understanding 
of the environment in which the Church lives and tries to serve. 
Armed with the truth itself, it would seem the paramount dutv of 
the Church to disseminate that truth to as wide an extent as possible, 
and. if necessary, to battle against the forces of untruth, to shatter 
the hattlements which keen men in bondage to ienorance and false- 
hood. “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free”—free to act and free to live. 


Again, whatever action the church may take, it must assume 
some concerted form. Granted that in anv progress of any kind, 
the role individuals play must forever remain as important as ever. 
There is no exception whatever the field may he, be it art. religion, 
science. politics, social] changes or what not. Even the totalitarian 
wave of our day can not sweep away the impact of individuals unon 
society. The naradox seems to be that, while totalitarianism aims 
to subjugate the individual, it overaccentuates the importance of 
certain individuals. However, in its endeavor to save the world, 
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the Church can not leave the responsibility of action entirely in the 
hands of its individual components. One can not imagine and one 
refuses to admit that the Christian Church, which is the largest 
single group, internationally constituted, rooted in one fundamental 
faith transcending national and racial boundaries, worshipping the 
same ideal, professing to follow the same principle of life, working 
towards the same goal, can be excused from some form of corporate 
action in the task of redeeming this sinful world. While the history 
of Christianity was written with the blood of saints and martyrs, 
yet who can deny that the Christian movement weathered through 
the stormy persecution of the first centuries, conquered the Roman 
empire, saved the Graeco-Roman civilisation from the barbarism of 
the north, and expanded its influence into the so-called pagan world 
beyond, through the impact of the group as a whole. I” che body 
of Christ there are many members, but in combating the external 
forces of evil which are highly organised, it must present a united 
front as one body. , 

Furthermore, whatever action the Church may take, must be 
‘energized by universal love for all men. Any kind of isolation policy 
is not only impracticable in this interlocked world of ours, but also 
fundamentally unchristian. What Christian can honestly pray to a 
God, Father of all mankind,’ and proceed to shut himself up in a 
secluded shell of self-complacency, content that he himself is safely 
anchored, while others are being tossed about in a stormy sea! The 
whole history of Christianity is an invincible challenge to anyone 
who seeks to escape into a life of isolation. It is ridiculous to 
propose that a group of chosen people be banded together in isolation 
for the purpose of safeguarding and preserving Christian civilisation. 
The minute that is done, the death knell is sounded for Christianity. 
“He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it.” 

The Christian spirit of love is universal; it bears no malice against 
anyone; it does not prejudice men unjustly against any one person, 
any one class, any one nation or race. However, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that, in the act of redemption and reconciliation, it 
must avoid and disavow all means which may cause physical dis- 
comfort or suffering to those to be redeemed and reconciled, or may 
cause the recipient of such acts to react in a retaliatory .manner, 
mistaking the act of love for an act of prejudice or hatred. While 
the communists and imperialists avowedly justify the means by the 
end, regardless of the pain and suffering which may be inflicted, 
—in fact, the infliction is more often deliberate than incidental—is 
the Christian means of redemption and reconciliation to be one that 
is pleasing, comfortable, free from any possibility of untoward 
reactions? To maintain thus is to admit inaction. As a matter 
of fact, Christ was very offensive to the Pharisees, whom, we must 
. maintain, He loved just as much, and hoped to redeem just as 
fervently, and vet they reacted so violently that they nailed Him 
on the cross. Martyrdom would have been a thing unknown, had 
such a safety-first attitude been consistently and insistently taken. 
The Christian must guard his actions with careful scrutiny; he must 
not be so careful as to be afraid, | 
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Finally, the courage of Christ that dared to face the realities 
of life regardless of the consequences unto Himself must somehow 
find its counterpart in whatever action the Church may choose to 
take. As it was pointed out by one of the leading personalities of 
the Christian Church, any positive action taken by the Church in 
dealing with the present crisis will contain in it dynamite—a 
dynamite, which, while aiming at the blasting of the powers of evil, 
may at the same time shake its own structure. It is often heard 
that an individual may risk all he has, even his life, in a realistic 


endeavor, but he must not, by his action, endanger the life of the 


group to which he belongs, or which by chance he represents. The 
action of the Archbishop of Canterbury in presiding over a meeting 
to express moral condemnation of an agressor, is just such a point 
in question. The mere act of presiding over a meeting had sufficient 
dynamite in it to blast away part of the structure of the Episcopalian 
Church. What effect it has had upon the aggressor probably will 
never come to light, as the effect of many other like moral con- 
demnations. I am not here to defend or attack the action of the 
Archbishop; I do not even know whether he was fully convinced, 
by adequate facts, of his Christian duty, or was manoeuvred into it 
by fallacious propaganda, as the secessionists claimed. I only wish 
to point out that the consequences of any human action are not 
predictable, and that any positive action of any value or effectiveness 
must necessarily contain in it an element of recoil. The more 
powerful the action, the greater is the recoil. Although I.am not 
a student of church history, I am quite persuaded that the Church 
has suffered many recoils during the many of the crises in which 
it took an effective part. I am not at all sure that the recoils have 
all done irretrievable harm to the Church. The life of the Church 
must be jealously guarded, but let us take heed lest the 20th century 
craze for organisation leads us to so carefully and scruppulously nurse 
and screen that organisation as to rob it of its vitality as a force 
in human society. 


To whom much has been given, of ‘him much shall be required. 
The Chinese Church is utterly unprepared to meet the present 
emergency, so is the Japanese Church. Devout believers there are, 
but they are few and far between, and the groups they are to serve 
have not yet come to feel the full impact of their strength. To the 
older churches of which so many of you are representatives, much 
has been given. You have had a legacy of twenty centuries, with all 
that that means in terms of the strength of faith, the understanding 
of the real Christian message, the apprehension of the will of God 
for mankind, the enjoyment of prestige in society, and invaluable 
experience in dealing with the many crises in Church history. Would 
it be surprising if members of the younger churches look to you 
for comfort in time of distress, for help in time of need; for 
inspiration in time of perplexity? 


Never in the history of mankind was there so much fear for 
the future. Never was there so much confusion of “isms” perplexing 
an already perplexed mind. Mankind is groaning after peace and 
security, and desperately seeking a way out, often forced to rely 
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on what they know to be dangerous and unreliable. The Church 
holds the key to that peace and security. No peace is satisfying 
and secure, unless it is founded upon the cardinal principles of life 
given by God through the revelation of Jesus Christ. Ever since 
the advent of science, mankind has become much more realistic. 
While inwardly they are hungering for peace, outwardly they demand 
realistic action. What they ask for is not peace at any price, a 
static peace, but a peace that is at once satisfying and dynamic. 
The Church may be going through.an agonising period of its own 
at present, trying to orient itself in the stormy darkness, but I am 
confident it will yet find itself and reassert its faith and lead men 
into action as it has done so often in the past. 


Some Progress—More Opportunity in West China 
| RALPH A. WARD 


HE chief missionary interest in Szechwan is to make Jesus 
T known and to grow a Christian society. The Methodist 


Episcopal Church to which the writer belongs, is only one 

agency for that common purpose. With this in mind we 
take a few glimpses at Methodist people and their service in 
Szechwan. | 


The time element is required for great social changes. How 
short a time Methodists have been in Szechwan is suggested by the 
fact that two of the first four Methodist missionaries to this 
province are still living in Chengtu. Very few people of any | 
missionary society had come even a year ahead of them. Probably 
the known Christians in the province at that time numbered less 
— a dozen. And there were no churches, scarcely any preaching 
places. 


By a fine early comity each group of missionaries worked in 
separate territory, with only two or three centers where there were 
more than one group of different denominations. In the early years, 
as now, “Methodist territory’ extended from Chungking to Chengtu 
with the East Great Road through Tzechow on one side and the 
river through Suining on the other, a region of about a hundred 
miles at its widest part and with a population of several million. 


The typical Protestant missionary system was _ undertaken. 
Gradually there were schools for boys and girls, from earliest primary 
grade through university, only, with Christian wisdom and good 
spirit, the university was, from its beginning, conducted in union 
with other denominational groups. Earlier undertakings in medical 
work have developed now into a Methodist Union Hospital by the 
Methodist General Board and the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in Chungking, a highly specialized and successful Ear, Eye, 
Nose & Throat Hospital in Chengtu, and a small general Hospital 
at Tzechow, with good beginnings in “district nursing” and public 
health education by the W.F.M.S. and extension work by the hospitals 
into important minor cities and villages. During the decades 
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upwards of a hundred properties were secured for local churches in 
as many different cities and towns. 


The Church today has inherited these material foundations. 
More than that, it has inherited the cumulative influence of faithful 
and visionful service and evangelism by hundreds of Chinese and 
foreign Christians in this region during half a century. Today we 
should be more mindful of our spiritual inheritances lest we become 
possessing heirs of mere buildings and Church organizations. 


Now we face opportunities of a kind never before known in this 
region. We do well to think more of them and how we are to avail 
ourselves of resources to meet them than to think of the difficulty 
of our problems. Resources are available. And the most important 
of the human resources should be found within the Szechwan 
Christian groups themselves. That, of course, does not mean that 
these amazing new opportunities do not need large re-enforcement 
from older Christian communities, in China and in other countries. 
“Outside help” is imperatively needed. 


But these fifty-six years have given first and second and even 
a few third generation Christians. This year our higher schools, 
already well attended, are crowded to overfiowing, with hundreds of 
applicants refused for lack of facilities and sufficient previous 
preparation. Yet the more important fact is that, with a smaller 
foreign missionary force than at any time in the last fifteen years, 
we have the largest and most able Chinese staff in our history. 
These school conditions are paralleled in our hospitals. 


And our local churches are showing new life. Superficially, and 
in some other ways, the local church life has been very disappointing. | 
At nearly half of the places where we have church buildings there 
is no stationed pastor. In many of them regular church meetings 
are poorly attended and have very little radiating religious growth 
or have been discontinued altogether. But these conditions are 
beginning to change. People are thinking less of the Church as a 
means for political protection or an outside dispenser of philan- 
thropy, and glimpse it rather as a bearer of a spiritual message and 
a way of personal and social life. There is fundamental promise in 
this change. And no additional missionary money should be used 
to turn back to the traditional attitudes. 


The scale of salaries of pastors has been much lower than that 
of other workers in Church institutions. It has discouraged and 
hampered pastors in the work and growth and influence which they 
should have had. During recent years pastors have been paid only 
sixty or seventy per cent of this low scale. Nearly forty per cent 
of the ordained men have turned from the pastorate to employment 
in schools and hospitals and other institutions. No new men of 
university education have been received into our pastorates in years. 


The whole system of “pastorates” was named as in Western 
countries, but the name was misleading. It was created and main- 
tained by foreign funds, and a “pastor” was chiefly a man sent from 
the outside into a non-Christian community in which there was a 
small group of un-tutored Christians. He was not, like the pastor 
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in the West, called or set aside by a Christian society which, at the 
outset, undertakes to provide for his financial support. However 
necessary or wise was this missionary system in the earlier decades, 
it needs now to be superseded by a different system and a different 
attitude by local Christian groups and Church administrators alike. 


On a Church-wide plan groups of preachers, Bible women, 
teachers and nurses now are spending two weeks_in a place, con- 
‘ducting differentiated meetings and classes and public health work, 
leaving the newly stimulated local Christian group to carry on and 
then sending one or more visitors back again and again, Pauline 
fashion, for refreshment and counsel. But these visits do not 
necessaril, look to the appointment of a resident pastor. The laymen 
themselves, like Christians of early churches, are taught to think 
of themselves as responsible for their group Christian life. But, 
again, this all takes time. There is a definite beginning in a new 
way. 

he salary question has been undertaken afresh. Theoretically, 
th€® local church has been supposed of late to provide thirty per 
‘cent of its pastor’s salary. But many a pastor has had very little 
of this thirty per cent. He has had to rely chiefly on what came 
from foreign sources through the missionaries. This year our 
Annual Conference created a Conference Board of Pastoral Support. 
The Board included the four district superintendents, but no pastors. 
On it were some of the most influential ordained men who are 
employed in Church institutions, hospitals and schools, as well as 
some able laymen. There were a dozen or more Chinese members, 
and only three foreign missionaries. The Chinese took the lead. 
Five thousand dollars more were needed to bring pastors’ salaries 
merely up to the meager scale. Each local church was asked to pay 
to the Board an amount not less than ten cents per member. This 
was in addition to what it paid directly toward the thirty per cent 
already assigned to each church tv pay to its pastor. The district 
superintendents were made responsible for getting this extra amount 
within the first six months of the year, leaving the regular payments 
for the second half year. One of the stronger churches, with less 
than three nundred members, promptly promised one hundred 
dollars....and no doubt will pay it. It seems fair to estimate five 
hundred dollars from the local cnurches on the “at least ten cents 
per member” basis. One Chinese woman already has personally paid 
one thousand dollars to the treasurer of the Board of Pastoral 
Support within the past month. Another Chinese of unusual ability 
in raising money for his school has pledged one thousand dollars. 
That subscription is “good”. The “last thousand dollars” of the five 
thousand is promised. That means thirty-five hundred dollars in 
sight during the first month of the year, and the Chinese leaders of 
0 Board seem to “mean business”. The year has at least started 
well. 


But there are other things in the picture. The series of two 
weeks group visitations are going steadily forward. Several men 
and women have been assigned to major on this work throughout 
the year. Presently they -/1i1 work in two teams. Not only are 
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old local Christian groups newly inspired and many enquirers 
enrolled, but there is significant new vision and power and courage 
and method for the visitors themselves. And their example is 
contagious. One district superintendent recently took a local 
worker or two and put on the same thing himselt in a mountain 
town with similar results. 

A time of war is a time of social Seteetinn 0 time of personal 
concern, perhaps loss and anxiety. Surely, in this war it is a time 
when strong new influences are awakening a national and social con- 
sciousness. From every countryside young men and boys—some- 
body’s boys—are in training and going out to the war areas. To 
say that many of them are forced to go reminds one of the con- 
scriptions in the World War—and universally in other countries 
today. The men go. And their going has personal meanings to 
those who stay. Society itself also is astir and “going somewhere.” 
Has the Church a message? It has. Not merely a message about 
the war but many messages for the new spirit and the new social 
roads which Chinese everywhere in Szechwan now must travel. 


Then there are the newcomers to this province. More than twice 
as many students and teachers are on the campus of our Christian 
University in Chengtu as a year ago. Similar conditions are 
found in other schools and far outside of them. Hundreds of the 
best-trained Chinese doctors and bankers, teachers and merchants 
and all sorts of business and professional men have been coming to 
Szechwan from the war-zones and Japanese occupied territory. They 
prefer to live in Free China. Three-fourths of China’s modern 
industries have either been totally destroyed or are controlled by 
the foreign aggressor. The modern means of livelihood and social 
creation in their former habitats have been destroyed or taken from 
them or would be largely denied them in their former places. 
Szechwan now is the National Province, seat of the Free National 
Government. Its resources have scarcely been more than partially 
glimpsed by modern exploration. It is self-sustaining. There is not 
yet even a rationing of food or anything else, except gasoline which 
means nothing to most folks. Food and shelter are cheap. Resources 
are bountiful. Here is a vast field for the creative powers of the 
newcomers. And they bring a new spirit....not only better training 
on the average, but that which immigrants always bring: vitality 
and social cross-fertilization. New social life and creative power are 
bursting all about us. Has the Church a message for such a time? 
It has. Will it give it? 


Many of these newcomers are Christians or have been favorably 
in touch with Christian institutions elsewhere. Today they are 
refugees and guests. To-morrow, almost a literal to-morrow, they 
will be residents and hosts. But by the sheer force of their creative 
ability and the new national spirit they will help to grow a new 
social order. Shall they find in the Church in Szechwan not only 
a welcome and fellowship but a place to work and grow personally 
as Christians and to help produce an expanding Christian society? 


These are opportunities for the Methodist Episcopal Church, as 
for all Churches in Szechwan this year. 
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The Church Confronts our World 


EARLE H. BALLOU 


(Address delivered to the Shanghai Missionary Association, Tuesday, 
April 5, 1938.) 


N the first paragraph of a recent article by the man who is 
probably the most incisive Christian thinker in North America 
there are the following sentences: “In the twentieth century 
Hitler is worshiped as God by a once cultured nation, and 

Stalin conducts heresy trials in Russia. In these trials prophets 
who had once submitted the purity of their faith to the test of a 
Siberian exile, are accused and convicted of disloyalty to the 
reigning prophet (who, like all successful prophets, has become a 
priest-king). The conviction on the charge of heresy is accompanied 
by the terrible accusation that the heretics have really been in league 
with the devil (fascism). To this charge those who are in the 
clutches of the holy inquisition plead guilty, in terms of abject self- 
accusation reminiscent of the confessions of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Meanwhile the archheretic, Trotsky, hounded over the whole earth 
- .from one precarious asylum.to another, impresses the impartial 
observer, as have many heretics before him, as being not so much 
an enemy of the true faith as a fanatical purist who despises the 
compromises of the prophet who has turned statesman. Ours is, 
in short, an age of religion.” - - 


It is this kind of a world which the Church confronts. It is 
not a world in which the chief enemy of the Church is secularism 
per se. You recall the emphasis placed upon secularism at the 
Jerusalem conference in 1928 as typifying the forces against which 
religion in general and Christianity in particular must set itself. 
Secularism is in the process of being displaced by something at once 
more akin to religion in general and yet more antagonistic to any 
religion of ethical monotheism. 


I remember a conversation I had soon after I had arrived in 
America on my last furlough. It was in the late summer of 1930 
and my friend is a man whose mind works as directly and decisively 
(and usually as correctly) as that of any man it is my privilege to 
know. He said, “You will find that most people in the United States, 
and in the churches, are practical atheists. I mean by that, God 
does not count in their lives; religion is not a factor which deter- 
mines their conduct; most of them do not even have many doubts 
—in their minds there is not enough religious thinking to breed 
doubt; they might as well deny that God exists as give so little 
heed to what any real faith in God must mean in the determination 
of thought and action.” 


I am not sure what that man would say in 1938. It may be 
that Europe and America differ so much that no generalization can 
be offered which does justice to both. But I venture that it is 
neither secularism nor atheism that characterizes Western life 
today. It is rather an idolatrous paganism which has sprung uP 
to fill the vacuum caused by the elimination of too many of the old 
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religious sanctions good and bad alike, that gave meaning to life 
for our forbears. The Gospel had another way of describing the 
situation: the evicted evil spirit comes back with seven other devils 
to the soul that is left empty—and the last state of the man is 
worse than the first. 


Aldous Huxley puts it very well in a paragraph in his latest 
book, “Ends and Means’”—a book, by the way, that all of us could 
read with a mixture of pleasure and irritation, perhaps, but with 
a great deal of profit as well. In criticising the narrow dogmatism 
which has too often marred the contribution of science to human 
progress, and the lag which seems always to occur between those at 
the head of the procession and the great proportion of those who 
follow after, Mr. Huxley says: “....The masses have just reached 
the point where the ancestors of today’s scientists were standing 
two generations back. They are convinced that the scientific picture 
of an arbitrary abstraction from reality is a picture of reality as 
a whole and that therefore the world is without meaning or value. 
But nobody likes living in such a world. To satisfy their hunger 
for meaning and value, they turn to such doctrines as nationalism, 
fascism and revolutionary communism. Philosophically and scien- 
tifically, these doctrines are absurd; but for the masses in every 
community, they have this great merit: they attribute the meaning 
and value that have been taken away from the world as a whole 
to the particular part of the world in which the believers happen to 
be living... .” 


That is idolatry. It is a world full of idolatry that the Church 
confronts today. And while we of the democratic tradition may 
remain confident that our political ideals are more nearly in accord 
with divine will than the ideologies so boastfully flaunted as the 
only way of salvation for large sections of our world, democracy is 
also of man’s devising and is to be used rather than to be worshipped. 
The first commandment, “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me” is as contemporaneous as the orders of a traffic policeman, and 
to be disregarded with far more peril. 


So much for a passing reference to the world. Let us now look 
for a few minutes at the Church. But before we begin, let me say 
two things in my own defense. When I chose the topic, “The Church 
Confronts the World,” I deliberately did the reverse of what a 
preacher usually does in selecting a text. A text, as one of the 
best preachers of our generation once said, and as you all know 
from experience, is a narrow gate giving entrance to a very large 
pasture. Once thru the gate, the preacher is permitted to roam 
at will all over the pasture. I chose a subject, or text, as big as 
any possible pasture: “the Church” may be thought of as embracing 
nearly everything of religious interest; “the world” takes in, if 
necessary, everything else, or everything connected with the political 
organizations of mankind if one is seeking to make the contrast 
between religion and politics. Having entered thru such a wide 
gate my task is necessarily to walk an increasingly narrow path until 
I get to some particular Hoint. It remains to be seen whether I 
succeed in doing so with the limited time and ability at my disposal. 
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In the second place, that word “Church” is a word that has 
been changing its meaning for me. In one sense I have been under. 
going conversion. I suspect that I am on the way to becoming 
something that might almost be called a “high churchman.” | 
probably don’t yet know enough about the subject to use that label, 
or other similar labels, correctly. But at least this can be said: 
I was born and bred, nourished and educated, in an atmosphere and 
an environment where Baptist and Congregational elements pre- 
dominated. There was about as little emphasis upon the Church, 
certainly upon the doctrine of the Church, as one can find anywhere 
in Christendom, the Society of Friends perhaps excepted,—and the 
theological seminary from which I graduated was one with an 
atmosphere particularly congenial to Quakers. I have been becom- 
ing aware in recent months of certain tremendous values in a con- 
ception of the Church far deeper, richer, and more fraught with 
significance for the future, than anything I have held in the past. 
I think others have shared this growth in appreciation of what we 
may call the importance of one’s doctrine of the Church. The logic 
of events in many parts of the world is compelling us in that direction. 


What I shall say this afternoon may be crude and naive in its 
elementary simplicity or in its hazy uncertainty, but it may mark 
a trend that has some meaning for the future. Certainly in its 
main points it will be nothing new. Some of us here spent several 
periods on Sunday mornings last November and December dis- 
cussing part of what I am driving at. The main point may be 
simply that an increasing number of Christians, of varied back- 
grounds, are beginning to think along somewhat similar lines. 


What, then, is the Church? It is right here that one of the 


weaknesses of the Church as it confronts our world today becomes 


conspicuous. For differences in the idea of the Church have much 
to do in producing the weakness with which it fulfills its function 
in society. I cannot do better at this point than quote several 
paragraphs from the preliminary draft of a paper written by an 
American scholar in preparation for the Oxford Conference of last 


Summer. 


“At the word ‘Church’, one of four images may rise to mind. 


“(1) To the average layman, there comes a picture of the 
building at the southwest corner of Main and Market Streets where, 
towards eleven on Sunday mornings, a fraction of his community 
assembles for an hour, or hour and a half, under the brilliant or dull 
or indifferent leadership of ‘their’ minister, and where at scattered 
times through the week occur various happenings of varied impor- 
tance of which he is rather vaguely aware. The ‘Church’ is—first, 
a building; next, the folk who more or less habitually gather there; 
then, the influence which emanates from the building through them 
into the life of the community. The ‘Church’ is the ‘congregation’. 

“‘(2) To others, the ‘Church’ connotes a larger but less tangible 
entity—a much more considerable body of people, but people who 
do not know one another; representing a very much weightier 
opinion, but an opinion which is seldom united and defines itself and 
exerts its influence with great difficulty only through representative 
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Councils. This ‘Church’ is—the Northern Presbyterian Church, or 
the Anglican Church. The ‘Church’ is the ‘Communion’ or ‘Denomina- 

“(3) To others, the ‘Church’ suggests a much more impressive 
but quite indeterminate reality—embracing a far vaster host of 
people, but people who are not actually aware of each other’s 
existence, and would not always admit kinship within a common 
loyalty; exerting potentially a far mightier, but actually a quite 
incommensurable, influence within the larger community of nation 
or mankind; a lofty ideal without concrete embodiment. The 
‘Church’ is—the ‘Church-of-Christ-in-America’, or the ‘Church-of- 
Christ-in-the-world’. 

“(4) To others—to you and me, quite possibly; to the average 
layman, very improbably—the word ‘Church’ lifts the vision of a 
company beyond numbering, of all lands and times, most of whom 
we have never known, united by an utterly intangible and absolutely 
binding common debtorship and devotion to a Leader of unchallenged 
authority. The ‘Church’ is—the Company-of-all-faithful-people, the 
Communion of. Saints, the Church Catholic and Universal. 

“Which, then, is the ‘real Church’—a fellowship of folk or the 
Communion of Saints; the Second Northern Presbyterian Church of 
Prinville, western South Carolina, or the CHURCH UNIVERSAL? 
The layman has no question; the Church at Main and Market is 
the most tangible, the most real Church, perhaps the only really 
real Church. You and I may proclaim the CHURCH UNIVERSAL 
the only true Church, affirming with Canon Barry, ‘The Church is 
God’s act through Jesus Christ: it is not of ourselves, it is the gift 
of God....the means whereby mankind can be “saved”, the organ 
of Christ’s work in the world.’ . The layman casts a sidelong glance 
at Main and Market, and raises his eye-brows. 

_ “Note that as we move from the local congregation through the 
Communion and the Church-of-Christ-in-the-world to the CHURCH 
UNIVERSAL, we move not only from that which is mundane and 
material to that which is ideal and ethereal; but also from that 
which is concrete to that which is abstract; from that which is 
closest to the perception and actual life of the common man to that 
which pertains essentially not to this world but to a World Eternal; 
and from that the scope of whose membership and the radius of 
whose influence is limited but which may hope truly to speak in 
behalf of that membership within that limited radius, to that whose 
dimensions transcend time and space but which is received always 
with uncertain confidence. 

“The relationship is neither a sharp ‘either-or’, nor a facile 
‘both-and’. For all but the most mundane layman, the church at 
Main and Market is more than a gathering of folk holding opinions 
and exerting influence. Its tangible actuality is illuminated, purified, 
sanctified by the faintest bathing in Eternal Light; it is ‘reaching 
out toward’ the CHURCH UNIVERSAL. And for all but the most 
intransigent theorist, the CHURCH CATHOLIC comes to actuality 
‘for our salvation’ at Main and Market. Thus we see the need of 
a fifth term which shall embrace the other four. CHRIST’S 
CHURCH, like her Lord, spans the earthly, the concrete, the ‘real’ 
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and the heavenly, the ideal, the ‘real’, and binds them in indissoluble 
unity. Truly, this ‘CHURCH’ is the Body of Christ. And the 
agonies of her tensions are symbolic of his Cross; these tensions, 
and their resolution, furnish the major internal problems of CHRIST’S 
CHURCH. Thus appears a guiding principle—no definition of the 
‘Church’ is adequate which does not recognize and embrace all five 
meanings here distinguished; no theory of the Church’s functions 
can be tolerated which does not find a significant place for each 
‘church’ within its structure.” 

Now does a good deal of that sound a little remote? Remote 
from our situation here in China, at any rate. It isn’t surprising 
if it does, for the difficulties in arriving at the most helpful conception 
of the Church are accentuated here with us. Surely very little of 
what is suggested in the larger and deeper meaning of “‘the Church” 
as outlined by that writer enters the thinking of the average Chinese 
church member, or church leader either. There is an even greater 
paucity of content in the word “Church” here in our work in China 
than there is in the home lands. Let me here say several things 
which some of you may have heard me say before (and which al! 
of you may have thoughtéfor yourselves, for that matter). 

We are inclined to think‘and talk more in terms of “‘the Christian 
Movement” than in terms of “the Church.” And there is a good 
reason for that. The Church is the poor relation in the family of 
the Christian Movement; she is the Cinderella in our household of 
faith. She is overshadowed and outshone by our educational work 
and our medical work. She is dwarfed in the presence of these 
more pretentious arms of our Christian ministry. The very ex- 
pression, “chiao hui’, is unfortunate in being far less definitive than 
it ought to be for the content which it ought to carry, and that 
content has never been given to it. There is a richness of historical! 
background which immediately gives to our Western word, “the 
Church,” something which is entirely lacking in the Chinese expres- 
sion. 

We say “the Church,” and there is all the aura of 1,900 years 
that hovers around the word. We may think first and foremost 
of the building at Main and Market—which may be quite a plant. 
by the way, well designed for a multifold service to society—but at 
the same time there are overtones in our thinking of the apostolic 
age, of mediaeval Christendom, and of the way in which our 
western civilization has been molded by an institution which has 
been tremendous in its influence and power, even tho that influence 
has not always been for the hithest and that power may often have 
been used amiss. 

Our Chinese brother says “chiao hui,” and the connotation is 
very different. I do not need to attempt an analvsis of that con- 
notation. It includes much that may be precious to him. but it has 
overtones of politics, domestic and foreign, of western domination. 
and of occasionally misdirected zeal bv missionaries ill-informed of 
the influences brought to bear in reaching the decisions which thev 
often make. And for the building at Main and Market, there is 
substituted in his mind some very humble “Fu Yin T’ang’’, usually 
of a nondescript past, but, if built for the purpose, crudely designed, 
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poorly furnished, with litile or nothing about it to suggest the beauty 
of holiness, ill-adapted to influence its neighbors either by the type 
of community service which centers there or by the intrinsic appeal 
of its architecture. 

It is no wonder that to most citizens of this country the value 
placed upon us, the respectability that has gradually been won for 
the Christian Movement, adheres rather to our schools and our 
hospitals than to the Church. We are known, well known and 
favorably known, not for what we are, but for what we have done. 
It is scriptural to judge the tree by its fruits, but altogether too 
often in this land the fruit is judged desirable or admirable with 
no thought whatever of the tree. In fact there is a perpetual 
danger that fruit is being demanded in excess of what the tree is 
able to produce, and that the attention of the husbandmen is being 
diverted from the proper care of the tree by the flattering comments 
made upon some of its fruit. 

In other words, I believe the evidence is overwhelming that the 
Church does not hold as central a place in the life of the Christian 
Movement in China as it holds in the homelands; that it does not 
hold the place that it ought to hold. I think this is very easily 
demonstrable even if it is not generally admitted. But I will go 
a step further and say that, even if it did hold a place in China 
comparable to what it holds in the West, it still does not hold the 
place that the present situation of the world demands. For the 
world which the Church confronts will not be overcome, will not 
be saved, by any Church whjth has a low or inadequate opinion of 
itself. I shall come ‘back to this in a minute. Let me say some- 
thing else first. 

We on the mission field are concerned more than is the Church 
at home with social service of one kind or another. Whether or 
not we theoretically believe in the social gospel, we are all engaged 
in it. Whenever Christianity goes to a non-Christian country and 
comes into contact with a sub-Christian civilization and culture, it 
is at once forced by the inherent nature of its own inspiration to 
tackle social problems, to minister to social need, to preach social 
as well as individual salvation. The strongest appeal we make to 
many of the people in the non-Christian community around us whom 
we would most like to win to the way of Christ is just that we are 
engaged in a social ministry. The deepest and most rewarding 
enthusiasms of those of our Chinese colleagues whose comradeship 
means so much to us springs from the satisfactions which grow out 
of that same social ministry. 

But as Edith Cavell said of patriotism, that alone is not enough. 
It leads too easily into the same sort of overemphasis on service in 
general as I mentioned a minute ago in connection with two types 
of service in particular, education and the ministry of healing. Our 
social service has got to be undergirded by a consciousness of some- 
thing else; it must be rooted and grounded in a fellowship and 
community of love which is now and eternally significant in itself. 
In other words, it must be built upon an adequate conception 
—doctrine, if you will—of the Church. 


(To be continued) 
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In Remembrance 
HERMAN C. E. LIU—AN APPRECIATION 


President Herman C. E. Liu of the University of Shanghai was 
assassinated in the early morning of April 7, 1938, at the corner of one of 
the main streets in the International Settlement in Shanghai. He was 
shot in the back and died almost instantly. His death was a terrific 
shock to the whole of Shanghai. The high esteem in which he was 
held in the city was seen by the spontaneous expressions of appreciation 
in the daily press, both Chinese and foreign, by the 3,000 or more who 
attended his funeral, and by the attitude of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, who presented a banner on which were the words, “He gave 


his life for his country.” 


President Liu was a young man only forty-one years of age when 
he was killed. He was born and reared near Hankow. He was a 
second-generation Christian, his parents being Christians in the Northern 
Baptist Mission at Hanyang. He attended William Nast Academy at 
Kiukiang, graduated from Soochow University, received the M.A. degree 
from Chicago University, the Ph.D. degree from Columbia University 
and was awarded an honorary LL.D. degree by Dennison University 
after he became President of the University of Shanghai. 


The death of -President Liu is a tremendous loss not only to the 
University of Shanghai but to the Christian movement and to China 
as a whole. His achievements were remarkable for a man so young. 
His interests included religious. educational, philanthropic, and civic 
causes. Upon receiving his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University in 
1922 he became Secretary to the Chinese Government Educational 
Commission to the United States, sent in connection with the Washington 
Conference on limitation of armaments and the Far Eastern question. 
Returning to China the same year he became Educational Secretary to 
the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A., which position he held until 


-he became President of Shanghai Baptist College, now the University 


of Shanghai, in March, 1928. While Secretarv of the Y.M.C.A. he 
traveled widely in China, emphasizing especially vocational guidance 
for students. He published a number of books on that subject, and was 
research director of the National Vocational Educational Association. 
In 1926 he was the chief delegate from China to the World Y.M.C.A. 
Conference at Helsingfors, Finland. Following this conference he 
traveled extensively in Europe and the US. 


Dr. Liu was the first Chinese President of the University of 
Shanchai. He became President at a very critical time in the life—of 
the University. The national revolution was still in progress, and the 
problem of registration and the relation of the University to the 
National Government was the chief issue. It was largely through his 
wise leadership that the University was registered and cordial relations 
set up with the government and the Chinese public. In 1929 he visited 
the U.S. and interpreted the problem of registration to the constituency 
of the University in the north and south, securing its continued support. 

In 1931-1932 the University passed through another critical period 
due to the unsettled conditions in China over the Mukden Incident in 
the fall of 1931 and the subsequent severe fighting in Shanghai in the 
spring of 1932. Again President Liu guided the institution safely 
through this period of uncertainty. 

In 1933 he attended the Banff Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations as one of China’s delegates. Following this he was a member 
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of a team selected by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America for the presentation of Foreign Missions in a three-months 
campaign in some of the leading cities in the U.S., under the leadership 
of Dr. Stanley Jones. | 


Under Dr. Liu’s ten-year administration the University grew in 
every way,—new buildings were almost continuously being constructed, 
the student body for all divisions of the University was more than 
doubled, the faculty greatly strengthened, and the influence of the 
institution both in China and in the U.S. increased. Perhaps no one ever 
connected with the University has rendered it greater service than he. 
His death has occurred in the midst of another crisis—the terrible 
Sino-Japanese war. Under his able leadership, however, it opened in 
the International Settlement on October Ist of last year, finished the first 
— successfully, and was well on in the second semester when 
e fell. 


President Liu was the leading Chinese Baptist. In 1930 at his 
suggestion the Baptist Alliance in China was organized. It was largelv 
through his influence at the Centennial Anniversary in Canton in 1936 
that the Alliance was inspired to undertake a forward movement. He 
was one of the moving spirits in the organization of the Kiangsu Baptist 
ayy in 1936, and was president of the Convention at the time of 

s death. 


While President of the University of Shanghai, and active in Baptist 
work, Dr. Liu made a large contribution to other causes as well. The 
following are some of the organizations with which he was connected 
at the time of his death: Acting-Chairman and member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Christian Council; Executive Committee of 
the Council of Higher Education of Christian Colleges, Chairman of 
the War Relief Committee of the National] Christian Council, member of 
the International Red Cross,.member of the Educational Committee of 
the Municipal Council. President of the International Educational 
Association. founder of the China Institute of International Relations, etc. 
Dr..John E. Baker, Chairman of the International Red Cross. has the 
following to say about his services to that organization: “Dr. Lin might 
have been termed the ‘spark plug’ of our efforts in raising of funds 
and the distribution of them where they could prove of the utmost 
benefit to the suffering. So great was his influence and prestige, 
particularly among Chinese students, that I am unable to think of any 
way that he can be in the slichtest degree replaced. His death is not 
merely a tremendous personal loss to all of us who knew and had 
worked with him, but to the causes to which he gave such unstinted 
ag te Surely he was one f the great intellectual and charitable 
eaders.”” \ 


Any account of President Liw 
statement concerning him as a Like all men he had his faults, 
but his fine qualities so far ou ed his faults that we forget his 
weaknesses in making an estimate of him. As one who knew him intimately 
during the time he was President of the University, I think of his almost 
unlimited energy that enabled him to do so many things well; of his 
faultless politeness both to Chinese and foreigners that made him so 
easily approached: of his great resourcefulness that made it possible for 
him to present a whole flood of ideas ahout any problem which he faced; 
of his open-mindedness and forward-looking attitude that made him 
ready to consider any suggestion for the improvement of himself or the 
University; of his fine spirit of service which seemed to possess his 
whole being and made him a living dynamo for helping others; of his 
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indifference to danger that enabled him to go straight forward with his 
work regardless of the threats of harm that came a number of times 
before his assassination; and of his magnanimous attitude toward his 
enemies, which not only kept him from blaming them, but made it 
possible for him in the words of Lincoln to deal with them “with malice 
toward none, and charity toward all.” 

He Jived dangerously and died heroically. We cannot explain the 
drive and power of such a life apart from his Christian spirit. When 
asked once how he could work so continuously at such high speed and 
never seem to tire, he replied that he had three articles of faith: faith 
in God, faith in man, and faith that if he did God’s will he need never 
worry. By this faith he lived. J. B. Hipps. 


GRANDMOTHER HUANG* 


Mrs. Huang was the youngest daughter of Mr. Huang Mei-chiien of 
Kiangsu Province. He was a scholar trained in both Western and 
Eastern learning, and was one of the gentry of Shanghai of the previous 
generation. Unfortunately he died when Mrs. Huang was nine. So she 
was reared by her grandmother, Mrs. Kuei. At that time Mrs. Kuef 
was the first woman evangelist of the Southern Methodist Church and 
also dean of a school for girls. Mrs. Huang as a girl was a student in 
this school. Under the influence of her grandmother, the seeds of 
Christian truth were. implanted in her heart and the foundations of 
Christian character were laid. 


As a student in school she was very diligent and hard working. She 
became an earnest Christian, loved her fellow students and was respectful 
to her principal and teachers. After graduation she was called to be 
a member of the faculty. It was her custom at each Christmas and 
Easter time to return to the school to put flowers on the principal’s grave. 
She also treated the children and grandchildren of the principal as her 
own, visiting them once or twice a year in Soochow. 


At the age of 20 she was married to Mr. Huang Fan-chi who had 
studied in Japan, specializing in astronomy, drawing, and biology. He 
was rather thin. quiet in disposition, patient and given to good works. 
He entrusted his wife with the affairs of the home. She taught the 
children and faithfully cared for the finances of the family on a budgeted 
basis. She was apt at entertaining guests and active in community 
service and the work of the Church. She burned night oil in domestic 
duties, making her children’s clothes in an economical way and doing 
much of her own home work. 


She was very strict in the training of her children. When they 
made mistakes she would first carefully instruct them before punishing 
them. She was especially careful about the spiritual culture of her 
children, taking them to church regularly. In bad weather she would 
lead them in worship in the home. She regularly taught them sincerity, 
economy and the habits of giving to others and performing home duties. 
When her children went off to school she made their clothing as needed. 
She treated her daughters-in-law even more kindly than she did her own 
daughters, so the home was unusually harmonious and happy. Further 
she assisted poor relatives to get an education and a proper start in life. 
She opened a schoo] in her own home and if she found the younger 


*Translation from Christian Broadcast Bulletin, Shanghai. 
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women of her neighborhood deficient in home affairs, she would instruct 
and help them. So they all looked upon her as a dear mother and came 
and went as though they were members of the family. 


Her life was in harmony with her teachings, so she was a model 
for younger people in wholesome and useful living. Her children 
imbibing her spirit, cultivated habits of diligence and self reliance. 
They in turn not only established good homes but also were earnest in 
spreading the gospel. She treated rich and poor alike, but was especially 
interested in the poor. 

Her greatest concern was for the spiritual welfare of others, so she 
went about in heat and cold to witness to the truth. 


On July 6th of this year (1937) she went over to Pootung to preach. 
That evening she fell ill and was confined to her bed for some days, 
but without pain. As soon as she became ill she contributed money to 
the Church for evangelism and requested her children to continue her 
labors. From this time she spoke little. When she did speak it was 
to refer to Jesus’ love for her and her own love for Jesus, or to offer 
praise to Jesus. 

On July 2l1st, at the ripe age of 77, she was called to heaven. She 
had three sons; the eldest who has passed away, took his M.A. from 
Lehigh University in Mining and Science. He was one-time manager 
and mining expert in the Hanyang Iron Works. The second gon 
took his M.A. in the Department of Mining and Physics in Michigan 
University. He formerly was Superintendent of Hanyang Smelting 
Company. At present he is Superintendent of Works in Tien-li Nitrogen 
Company. The youngest passed away early. 

Of her four daughters the eldest was graduated from McTyeire 
Girls’ School and is now in educational work in Yu Tang. She was 
married to Mr. Y. C. Niu of Shanghai. The second took her training in 
the same school. She was one time Superintendant of the Detention 
Home of the Shanghai court. She was married to Mr. Chang Si-kwang. 
The third was graduated from St. Mary’s Girls’ School in Shanghai and 
was one time a teacher in the Middle (High) School Department of 
Chiaotung University. She is at present principal of Hsieh Chin Middle 
Schoo] in Shanghai. The fourth who took her M. A. from Chicago 
University, was one-time Head of the Department of Home Economics 
in Peiping Union Medical College. She was married to Mr. Huang 
Hsiu-feng. 

Grandmother Huang had several tens of children and grand children, 
all of whom are Christians and imbued with a desire to serve. In China 
from ancient times filial piety has been emphasized. This is expressed 
in such expressions as “filialness, subordination, loyalty and sincerity,” 
“loyalty, filialness, temperance and_ righteousness,” and “of all the virtues 
filialness is the greatest.” But, alas, at present men only observe the 
outward semblances of filiality. While their parents are living they fail 
to reverence and obey them. After parents pass away they offer a few 
sacrifices and feel they have fulfilled their filial obligations. This type 
of conduct is unprofitable alike to the dead and the living. But Mrs. 
Huang was a filial daughter while her parents were living and after 
their death she continued to carry out their purpose to serve God. She 
contributed funds to all kinds of good causes. This is both a cause 
for thanksgiving to God and a help to the spread of the gospel. 
Furthermore she thus perpetuates the memory of her parents and helps 
to bless society. Is not her life, from which so many benefits come, 


worthy of imitation! 
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MR. CECIL POLHILL 


Mr. Cecil Henry Polhill (formerly Polhill-Turner), who died in 
London on March 9, at the age of 78, was the elder of two brothers, 
Eton cricketers, both of whom went to China as missionaries in the 
famous “Cambridge Seven,” states the “Times.” 


They were the sons of Captain Frederick Charles Polhill-Turner, of 
Howbury Hall, Bedford, an officer in the 6th Dragoon Guards and 
sometime Conservative member for Bedford. Cecil Henry was born in 
1860, and Arthur Twistleton was his junior by two years. Cecil was 
jn the Eton Eleven of 1878, and Arthur in the elevens of 1880 and 1881. 
They both also played in the Field XI, and were keepers in 1878 and 
1880. In 1882 Cecil was gazetted to the 2nd Dragoon Guards (The 
Queen’s Bays), then stationed in Belfast. Afterwards he moved with 
his regiment to Aldershot, where he served for 18 months. While there 
he became so much impressed with the religious enthusiasm of members 
of his old school that he resigned his commission, went up to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and joined the “Cambridge Seven,” cricketers, 
oarsmen, and officers holding her Majesty’s Commission, who offered 
.for service under the China Inland Mission founded by Mr. Hudson 
Taylor. The others of the band were Stanley P. Smith, stroke of the 
Cambridge Eight; William W. Cassels, afterwards Bishop of West China 
both of whom died in that country; C. T. Studd, the best all-round 
cricketer of his year, who played for Cambridge when they beat the 
Australians, and for England, and, after preaching in China, India, and 
starting a mission in the centre of Africa, died there in 1931; Dixon E. 
Hoste, of the Royal Artillery; the Rev. Sir Montagu Proctor Beauchamp; 
and Cecil’s brother, the Rev. Arthur T. Polhill, who died in November, 
1935. 


“The Seven” sailed together in 1885 after : series of meetings at 
both English and Scottish Universities. On their arrival in China the 
Polhill brothers, with others of the “band,” accompanied Mr. Hudson 
Taylor up to the city of Han-chung-fu, at the south-west corner of the 
province of Shensi. This meant a journey of three months by river. 
From there Cecil and two Chinese helpers went by road to Hsin-ning-fu, 
in the Kansu province. While there he married Miss Eleanor Agnes 
Marston, who shared his interests and his trials till she died in 1904. 
From Kansu Mr. and Mrs. Polhill moved southwards in order to work 
more among the Tibetans. They settled for some time at Sung-pan, on 
the border of the province of Szechuan, where they and their two sons 
suffered severely in the local riots. Continuing his desire to reach the 
Tibetans Mr. Polhill visited the Tibetan border of Batang, on the main 
road to Lhasa, and spent a year at the Church of Scotland Mission at 
Kalimpong, on the southern, the Indian, side of “the great closed land.” 
There he arranged for a band of seven young men to join in his work 
for Tibet under the China Inland Mission. They settled at Tachienluh, 
in the Szechuan province, on the principal thoroughfare from China to 
the capital of Tibet. When the “Boxer” movement broke out in 1900 
their lives were saved by a majority of only one vote among the 
authorities at Cheng-tu-fu, the capital of Szechuan province. 


Urgent private affairs in England, following upon the death of his 
uncle, compelled Mr. Polhill to return to that country in the same year. 
Since then he had divided his time between Howbury Hall and Hamp- 
stead, always following keenly the work of his old Mission, and winning 
_ much sympathy for the peoples of China and of Tibet, among whom he 
had spent his early days. He is survived by two sons and three daughters. 


The funeral was held at Renhold Churchyard, near Bedford, on 
March 10. N.C. D. N., April 7, 1938. 
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REGINALD ARTHUR BRYANT 


The missionary body in China suffered a real loss when Mr. Reg. 
A. Bryant passed away at the Christian Hospital, Shaohing, on 
March 27th. | 


Those who best knew him cold not but realise that he was out- 


standing in his deep love of souls and in his full prayer-life. 


He had come from Canada but a few years ago, and had labored 
in Chekiang Province with the Pacific Coast Mission. Ever thinking 
of others, especially in these days of war, he had became more run down 
than his fellow-missionaries had realised. The end came very suddenly 
indeed, and his death by pneumonia came as a shock to his friends, who 
had expected a speedy recovery. 


He leaves an aged mother and brother in Canada. Gordon L. Rowe. 


Our Book Table 


“ENDS AND MEANS,” An Inquiry into the Nature of Ideals and into the Methods 
Employed for Their Realization, by Aldous Huxley. Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London, 1937, Pp. 386. U.S. $3.50. 


The name of Huxley is one to arrest the attention of anybody 
familiar with English science or literature during the past seventy 
years. Aldous Huxley has won a place in contemporary letters in his 
own right, quite independent of the fame he might have inherited from 
his grandfather, Thomas, or shared by occasional confusion with his 
brother Julian. He is the author of volumes of fiction, both novels 
and short stories, of poetry, drama, essays and belles lettres. But it 
will be strange if many of those who have had a casual acquaintance 
with his work in the past are not surprised, or even startled, by this 
latest book from his pen. The man who wrote “Point Counter Point”’— 
a novel which a young college graduate told me he had thrown into 
the fireplace long before the end of the sordid story had been reached— 
has been converted. The mental and spritual process which is hinted 
at, more or less gropingly, in his latest novel, “Eyeless in Gaza,” has 
gone far towards completion. Mr. Huxley is not yet a Christian—he 
may never become one—but he has become a deeply religious man in 
a very real sense, even though he may still hesitate to admit it. And 
he has a word for every Christian of this generation which many will 
disregard at their peril. 


Man’s agelong effort to achieve the good life, whether for the 
individual or for the larger group, has been frustrated again and again 
by his inability to maintain the right relationship between ends and 
means. “About the ideal goal of human effort....there exists a very 
general agreement. From Isaiah to Kar] Marx the prophets have spoken 
with one voice....There will be liberty, peace, justice, and brotherly 
love....With regard to the roads which lead to that....unanimity and 
certainty give place to utter confusion, to the clash of contradictory 
opinions, dogmatically held and acted upon with the violence of 
fanaticism.” In his definition of the ideal man, Huxley is reminiscent 
of Walter Lippman’s “high disinterestedness.” Any definition in terms 
of negatives fails completely to satisfy one in whose mind the con- 
ception of human perfection is inextricably bound up with that of 
Saviorhood. Yet Huxley’s ideal is worth thinking about. “The ideal 
man is the non-attached man. Non-attached to his bodily sensations 
and lusts. Non-attached to his craving for power and possessions, 


— 
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Non-attached to the objects of these various desires. Non-attached to 
his anger and hatred....to his exclusive loves....to wealth, fame, socia] 
position....even to science, art, speculation, philanthropy... .Like 
patriotism....‘they are not enough’....The ethic of non-attachment has 
always been correlated with cosmologies that affirm the existence of a 
spiritual reality underlying the phenomenal world and imparting to it 
whatever value or significance it possesses.” 

Having defined to some extent, if not to every reader’s complete 
satisfaction, the ends which humanity seeks, he enters upon an able and 
at times devastating criticism of the means by which humanity has 
sought those ends:?"In so doing he deals with matters of immediate 
interest to us all., The thesis which is announced in the first chapter 
and expounded and illustrated all through the book is the simple (and 
fundamentally Christian) one that “the end cannot justify the means 
for the simple and obvious reason that the means employed determine 
the nature of the ends produced.” This ought to be a truth plainly 
seen and fully accepted by all followers of Jesus. In short, the bulk 
of the volume might be described as an explanation of why our Lord 
was right in replying to the Tempter, “Get thee behind me, Satan: for 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” As Huxley puts it, over and ove~ again, “Good ends.. 
can be achieved only by the employment of appropriate means.” 


He proceeds to show why this is true right through all departments 
of life. He has no sympathy with despotism of any kind, and is not 
encouraged by the present trend in political life away from democracy 
and in the direction of totalitarianism, whether openly avowed or 
covertly sought. He pays his respects to war as a means of achieving 
anything good with a vigor and a thoroughness that should be heeded 
at this time by those of us who are in any way caught in the present 
conflict here in the Far East. His book was written just too soon to 
dea] with any of the events which have occurred since last July, but 
the points which he makes are plain enough so that each one of us 
can apply them for himself. It is a bit discouraging to find a man like 
Huxley, who is not a Christian, maintaining a position which it is very 
difficult to believe is not more fundamentally and farsightedly in line 
with what the Church should be standing for, than that upheld by 
many professional Christian workers. He has several words to say 
about education as a means of regimenting the early thought and later 
actions of a nation’s young people in ways that serve admirably the 
purposes of dictators. 


When it comes to religious beliefs he is thoroughly out of 
sympathy with the dogmatic denials of a science which is rapidly being 
superseded. “The masses have just reached the point where the 
ancestors of today’s scientists were standing two generations ago. 
They are convinced that the scientific picture of an arbitrary abstraction 
from reality is a picture of reality as a whole and that therefore the 
world is without meaning or value. But nobody likes to live in such 


“a world. To satisfy their hunger for meaning and value, they turn t 


such doctrines as nationalism, fascism and revolutionary communism. 
Philosophically and scientifically these doctrines are absurd; but fo! 
the masses in every community, they have this great merit: they 
attribute the meaning and value that have been taken away from the 
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world as a whole to a particular part of the world in which the believers 
happen to be living.” And again: “We are living now, not in the delicious 
intoxication induced by the early successes of science, but in a rather 
grisly morning after, when it has become apparent that what triumphant 
science has done hitherto is to improve the means for achieving unim- 
proved or actually deteriorated ends.” 


Yet at the same time he is very critical of the superstitious 
accretions with which he believes the essence of Christianity has per- 
mitted itself to be encumbered. He has no use for much of the 
“cosmology” of Christianity, and thinks the Old Testament is an 
embarrassing burden on the Gospel. His appreciation for the mystics 
is great; he emphasizes the fundamental similarity of their experience 
in all religions, and is confident that the farther the mystic penetrates 
into the knowledge of God, the more impersonal God becomes to him. 
In fact the mystical experience is gained more easily and with less 
spiritual anguish “by unorthodox Christians or those non-Christian 
mystics who profess a religion that regards God as impersonal.” 


There is a straightforward honesty about the whole book which 
should insure a sympathetic reading even by those who disagree with 
some of his judgments. He is not above admitting the inadequacy of 
positions formerly held, and comes close to confession in his exposure 
of the barren cynicism which has characterized so much modern 
literature: The real reason, for instance, for the sense of futility 
which many of our intellectuals have felt in human life and effort in 
the years since the war is plainly hinted at one of the autobiographical 
paragraphs of the book. Huxley says: “I took it for granted that there 
was no meaning. This was partly due to the fact that I shared the 
common belief that the scientific picture of an abstraction from reality 
was a true picture of reality as a whole; partly also to other, non- 
intellectual reasons. I had motives for not wanting the world to have 
a meaning; consequently assumed that it had none, and was able without 
any difficulty to find satisfying reasons for this assumption....Most 
ignorance is vincible ignorance. We do not know because we don’t 
want to know.” 2 


And of the method by which not only is meaning for one’s own 
life to be regained, but also a character developed which shall have 
meaning for others, he says: “Knowledge is always a function of being.” 
“A man must be trained even to enjoy the pleasures of alcohol and 
tobacco; first whiskies seem revolting, first pipes turn the strongest of 
boyish stomachs. Similarly first Shakespeare sonnets seem meaning- 
less; first Bach fugues, a bore....But training changes the nature of 
our spiritual experiences. In due course contact with an obscurely 
beautiful poem, an elaborate piece of counterpoint or of mathematical 
reasoning, causes us to fee] direct intuitions of beauty and significance. 
It is the same in the moral world. A man who has trained himself in 
goodness comes to have certain direct intuitions about character.” 


It would not be difficult to find fault with many of the philosophical 
positions taken in this book. It by no means offers a final solution for 
the problems with which humanity is confronted. But it is an 
illuminating discussion of issues that are pressing upon us with 
increasing insistence; it is replete with penetrating insights into the 
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motives which actuate human conduct; and at the same time it is a 
revealing statement of the position now reached in the spiritual 
pilgrimage of one of the brilliant minds of our generation. E. H. Ballou, 


STONE-GATEWAY AND THE FLOWERY MIAO by Rev. W. H, Hudspeth, M.A., General 
Secretary British and Foreign Bible Society in China, The Cargate Press, 


Holborn Hall, London, E.C.1, Pp. 87. 1/-. 

Before taking up his present work in the Bible Society, the author 
of this charming little book’spent many years in work among the Miao 
tribes in Yunnan and Kweichow. Writing out of a long and rich 
experience, he has given us a story at once fascinating and challenging. 

The first two chapters present a vivid picture of the life and habits 
of the tribes people. Animistic beliefs and demon worship had held 
them in their sway. “To these people, demons are as real as smells 
to dogs.” We learn of the terrors’ of the “evil eye” and other strange 
phenomena. 

In chapter three we are told of mass conversions in a manner 
which it is hard to match in missionary history. Seldom have mis- 
sionaries been besieged, as Samuel Pollard was, with delegations of tens 
and hundreds of earnest seekers coming from distant towns to learn 
about the One who cared for the tribes people. Then follows an account 
of the less spectacular work of building up the church and purifying 
the life of the people. The story is enlivened by pictures of Miao 
churches and by “Vignettes,” or brief personal sketches, of remarkably 
changed lives. There was “True Heart.” “To watch him read his New 
Testament, to hear his mellifluous voice in prayer, to listen to him 
singing and to watch his gentle, happy face, has been a source of 
inspiration over and over again.” Among others we are introduced to 
Mr. Brave, and the Methodist Circuit Rider, Wang Ming-chi, who 
“served eighteen years in five circuits, laboring valiantly in each.” 

The story of the struggle against illiteracy, the translation of the 

scriptures into the language of the Flowery Miao and the building up 
of an effective educational system under Christian auspices reveals not 
only the courage of the Christian leaders but also the great possibilities 
of these peoples when given a fair chance in life. In the future we 
shall expect to hear much from the Miao tribes. 
This attractive little volume, written primarily for the Methodist 
groups in England, ends with a “challenge” to the Church to grasp the 
great opportunities now offered among these Miao tribes in Yunnan 
and Kweichow. 


SENSE AND THOUGHT, a StTuDY IN MysTIcIsM. Greta Hort. George Allen and 

Unwin Ltd., London. Pp. 262. 8/6, : 

This book applies modern psychology to the analysis of a fourteenth- 
century mystical treatise, The Cloud of Unknowing. It takes for 
granted some little knowledge of the field of mysticism, and often uses 
a specialized vocabulary. The title “Sense and Thought” indicates the 
theme, the mystical experience as related to the rational life. The 
point of view of the book is indicated thus: “I have tried to urge al! 
along that the mind of the mystic is not essentially different from the 
minds of scientists and scholars.” The chapter headings include, The 
Naked Intent of the Will, Necessary Connections, The Mystic Way. 
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The Feeling of Oné’s Own Being, Ecstasy, Schemata, and Conception 
of God. | 

The mystic experience appears as a specralized seeking, an acquired 
taste, apart from or above the ordinary course of Christian living. This 
is the impression of: this reviewer, in spite of the author’s emphasis 
on its similarity to the mind processes of the scholar. It calls for a 
technique, a method. This has similarities to the methodology of 
Buddhist meditation. Comparison would be of interest. “It seems 
astonishing that men of so many climates and ages, should all travel 
by one and the same way, and arrive at essentially the same metaphysic. 
The day of the Buddhist monk, of the Islamic sufi, of the Christian 
mystic, and of the Jewish prophet, is, when allowance is made for 
diversities of speech, essentially the same.” This indicates mysticism 
as common ground, to some extent, between religions, perhaps better 
a common language. 

But this mystical experience has limits. “The author had no 
mystical experience of Jesus.” He sought union with God as a whole, 
as the Absolute. This left little room for any emphasis on the personality 


‘of God. The book is suggestive for further exploration. It helps to a 


better understanding of the genius of Christianity. E. H. Cressy. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Emil Brunner. Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 

London, 6/-. 

This is a philosophy of religion written from the standpoint of 
Protestant Theology. It is of value to more than Barthians. Philosophy 
in this book takes its place within the bounds of revealed truth. 
Religion gives its answer to life in the shape of revelation, and not as 
the result of the methodical reflection of the intellect. The personal 
God cannot be known as personal by means of idea, but only by 
personal concrete revelation. The primary interest of Christianity is 
not systematic knowledge, but the relation of a personal faith 
revelation. Evil and guilt can only be seriously spoken of as realities 
on the ground of revelation. We really know ourselves only when we 
really know God. G.W.S. 


Our COMMUNTIY AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. Eugene Wilfred Shrigley, 

The Abingdon Press. Pp. 93. Forty cents. 

A thoughtful, suggestive and temperate introduction to the problems 
of the responsibility of the Christians (and their churches) to the 
community in which they live. There are eleven brief chapters in 
three sections. The first section includes Getting Acquainted with: 
our past, our community, our Church, and our ideal. The second deals 
with the Local Community Problems of recreation, strangers, slums and 
distress. The third presses on to the Larger Social Problem of the 
industrial set-up that is responsible for the community problems. The 
impression left on the reviewer is of a sincere outreach within the 
limitations of a classroom or discussion group toward problems that 
must be considered, but of a lack of authenticity and earnestness of 
first hand experience, and of coming to the kind of grips with the 
material in hand that stimulates the desire to act. It is, however, far 
in advance of much of our church school literature, and is recommended 
for high school, senior, or adult classes. 
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The Present Situation 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL FOR CHINA, MEETING 
FOR CONSULTATION 


(Selected Reports from sessions held at Community Church, Shanghai, | 
February 28-4, 1938) 


Report by Rev. R. D. Rees 

Mr. Rees reported on conditions of travel in Central and Western 
China; on relief work for wounded and refugees undertaken by the 
International Red Cross Committees of Central China, Chungking and 
Canton. In this work the Christian agencies were showing a marked 
initiative. Reference was made also to the work of providing informa- 
tion for which many people were eager, through broadcasting and 
bulletins. Some account was given of new efforts being made to provide 
Christian literature dealing with the problems of the day, and new 
opportunities for evangelism were opening up among soldiers and 
refugees. The attitude of the general public and of leaders in official 


life was illustrated by the service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hankow, on 


February 6th when the speakers included Mr. Wang Chung-hui, General 
Feng Yu-hsiang, Mayor K. C. Wu and Bishop Roots. 


The Situation in Yunnan 

Mr. E. H. Munson reported that Kunming (Yunnanfu) was over- 
crowded with people who had come down to the South West. The 
Province of Yunnan is now linked effectively with the outside world 
by the railway, by an air service going north to Chengtu and south to 
Hanoi and by roads into neighbouring provinces and westward towards 
Burma. Three universities were uniting together to establish their 
work in Kunming, namely, Tsing Hua, Pei Ta and Nankai. Four 
government middle schools were established there with 5,000 students. 
New industrial developments were being set up, e.g., cotton spinning. 
The Central Bank, the Bank of Communications and the Bank of China 
were establishing branch offices in Kunming. The situation in regard 
to our Christian work was that there was only one junior middle schoo] 
in Yunnan (at Chiao Tung). Indeed it is the only Christian middle 
school in the three provinces of Yunnan, Kwangsi and Kweichow. There 
were great opportunities for developing Christian education and 
Christian medical work in cooperation with the government health 
department which had established a hospital in charge of two foreign 
trained Christian doctors. Other types of Christian work were also 
needed in this province which was likely to be free from invasion and 
which enjoyed a wonderful climate and many resources. 


Policy of the Y.M.C.A. 

Mr. S. C. Leung said that there were four main lines of work: 

1. Service to soldiers, in 50 centers in 24 cities carried on by some 
300 workers most of whom were volunteers. 

2. A youth service program, which provided a constructive outlet 
for patriotism and helped to enlighten the masses of the people in 
various ways. 

3. Student relief work, carried on by establishing hostels, providing 
scholarships and finding work. 

4. Local civilian relief work. The Y was taking its share of the 
administration of camps in which good discipline wag mantained and 
educational results achieved. 
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The work was divided into four areas: : 

(a) In occupied areas the policy was not to abandon the work 
but to stay and carry on as much normal work as possible. We must stay 
by youth if they are there. 

(b) In fighting areas the work included emergency service for 
soldiers and relief. 

(c) In threatened areas a youth service program was carried on, 
with student relief and whatever normal program could be maintained. 

(d) In the safe areas a normal program was possible, together with 
youth service. 


The policy of the National Committee was to maintain close contact 


‘with the local associations. This was helped by a radio broadcast on 


Monday evenings, by opening a branch office at Changsha, by circulating 
news letters and by secretarial visitation. The Y.M.C.A. plans to open 
work in Kiangsi, Kweichow and Kansu. An investigating group would 
proceed to Kweiyan and Wuchow or Kweilin. In these places there had 
previously been a lack of leaders but now there were teachers and 
professors who could form the nucleus of future work. 


Policy of the Y.W.C.A. 

Miss T. A. Gerlach reported that as yet there was no clear definition 
of policy. Miss Tsai Kwei and Miss Haass were in Centra] and Western 
China. The work of the Y.W. was being emphasized along three lines: 

1. Student work, 2. Work in cities, and 3. Work for the rural 
population. This rural work for the masses was being developed in 
three areas near Changsha, Hankow and Chungking. The greatest 
impulse was felt for this branch of the work. 

Relationships were being maintained with the World’s Y.W. and 
international education was being carried on. A branch office had been 
established in Hankow with a secretary for liaison work in Hongkong. 
The Y.W. hopes to extend into inland territories. 


4 Future Church Policy 


In the afternoon of Wednesday, February 23, a paper was presented 
by Mr. T. C. Woo entitled, “Some Thoughts on Future Policy of the 
Christian Religion in China, by a Layman.” 

Mr. Woo said: (1) It was a cause for thanksgiving that there had 
been a growing unity and Chinese leadership in the church. (2) In the 
present troubles he hoped missionary leaders would not fall back too 
easily on foreign leadership or be led into premature submission. 
(3) It is highly important for the church to carry on its work no 
matter what conditions it finds itself facing and Chinese Christians are 
deeply grateful to all the missionaries who have stayed at their posts. 
(4) When the war is over there will be great need within China and 
in our future relations with Japan for which we must begin to prepare. 
(5) In this war Chinese and Japanese have fallen into superstitious 
ways of seeking protection from God, from which we as Christians 
should have delivered them. This indicates tne task before us. In 
conclusion Mr. Woo praised the church, missionaries, the N.C.C. and 
other Christian organizations for the way in which they had responded 
to the crisis. 


Educational Policy 

Mr. E. H. Cressy said that the number of students in our Christian 
colleges had dropped from 7,000 to about 4,000 this year. In middle 
school work there had been a similar drop but efforts were being made 
to carry on. In Shanghai six colleges were cooperating in a joint 
university and similarly a middle school had been established in which 
22 institutions were collaborating. In Chengtu the West China Union 


University was giving hospitality to other colleges and there would 
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probably soon be a thousand students in these different institutions 
on the one campus. Other Christian colleges more isolated were main- 
taining their work, namely Yenching, Fukien Christian University, 
Lingnan and Hua Chung. The Council of Higher Education was _ con- 
sidering steps to be taken to establish a college in the southwest at 
Kweilin or Kweiyang and efforts were being made through advertise- 
ments in the papers to get in touch with the students of our colleges 
who had been lost sight of in places like Canton, Changsha and Chung- 
king. 

A further question was whether the opportunities of the present 
situation could be used, to put some teachers from our Christian schools 
into government or even communist institutions. It would seem 
important to unite in the endeavour to establish a middle school at 
Kunming and assist government institutions by assigning professors 
and hostels for students at certain places. 


Medical Policy 

Dr. K. C. Wang, who has recently taken up work as secretary of 
the Council on Medical Missions, gave a review of the situation. It was 
the function of our medical work to relieve the sick and wounded of 
whatever creed or nationality. In East China doctors had been 
prevented from returning to such places as Wusih and Soochow and 

also Hangchow and Huchow, but supplies had been got to Nanking:. 

. After the war there might arise some different needs in regard to 


medical work. For instance more clinics and dispensaries. We might . 


have to adopt some simpler lines of work as the running of a hospital 
As very expensive. The economic situation would be difficult. From 
certain areas paying patients have gone. Will it be possible for the 
mission boards to increase their grants? The future contribution of 
medical work was emphasized. In a reception given to Dr. F. C. Yen 
who has just been appointed to take charge of the National Health 
Administration the view was expressed that in occupied areas where it 
is more difficult for Chinese to function, a greater responsibility for 
carrying on the work will fall upon missionaries. 


Christian Literature Policy 

Mr. L. D. Cio raised four questions as follows: 

1. We must take counsel together about the kind of message which 
Chinese Christian writers should be giving at this time, which is some- 
what affected by the necessity for caution when literature is printed in 
certain areas. 

2. We need to remember the importance of getting more manv- 
~ rm and finding writers up and down the country who would con- 
tribute. 

38. In the work of distribution more agencies are required, and the 
steady cultivation of habits of reading should be encouraged by clubs 
and travelling libraries. ; 

4. The work of cooperation between the publishing agencies and 
other Christian organizations should be developed. Mr. Cio said that 
the Christian Literature Society had managed now to wipe out its debt 
(in the working account of the previous year). 


Church Policy 

Bishop Roberts dealt with six questions concerning the situation 
of the churches at the present-time in such areas as had been affected 
by the war. | 

1. The dispersion of our Christian members. It was rather like 
the history of the early church after the death of Stephen; Christians 
were scattered and were taking the Gospel with them. They had been 
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robbed and looted but were often sticking together as Christian groups. 
Many people did not realize how much they had suffered. It was 
difficult to get money to them but happily members of some denomina- 
tions had been helped by the leaders of other denominations in the 
places to which they went. The N.C.C. radio broadcasts had been a 
very valuable service. 


2. The return of Christians to their homes. They will continue 
to need relief. The communal life they are now living as refugees will 
have to go on. There was a difficulty in helping people with money 
and where possible it should be done through a lay committee rather 
than by the pastor. Relief should be given to Christians on the same 
basis as to the rest of the community, not separately. We have been 
given many opportunities of serving and administering relief for the 
community as a whole. This work will bear fruit and should not be 
given up. 

8. The reconstruction of property. The loss of life was much 
more serious but it would be necessary to think about the source from 
which to get the funds needed for reconstruction, from Chinese sources 
or from the West or from indemnities. Bishop Roberts felt that 
Christian churches should not be built with money not freely given or 
with money which those who use the building have had no share in 
contributing. It might be better for a local Christian congregation to 
delay the rebuilding of its church and use loca! funds and labour as 
they became available, with some mission assistance. Another possi- 
bility was for different denominations in a certain place to combine 
together in a building that could be used by different churches at 
different hours of the day, a sort of union church. It might also be 
possible for building loans to be made and later paid back. Churches 
in China which have escaped trouble micht be willing to make con- 
tributions to others as { thanksgiving offering. In the rebuilding of 
churches he hoped there would be a better quality of architecture and 
suggested that the N.C.C. might get some plans prepared for different 
types of building on a varying scale of expenditure. Our educational 
institutions had been ahead of the church buildings in their architecture. 


4. The relation of our churches to one another. These troubles 
had given an impetus to cooperation and church unity. We ought to 
get together more. The war had shown the value of real unity both. 
outward and inward. Some greater advance should come out of this 
tragedy. We have all been joining together, treating each other as 
fellow Christians. After the war, can we continue? It had been an 
inspiration to see Roman Catholics and Protestants working together. 


5. The relation of church and state. In the West a working 
agreement was in operation but the relation had not been thought out 
in China. We should be somewhat more assertive in what we want 
from the state. More unity would help us in approaching the govern- 
‘ment. 


6. A resurgence of godlessness. General conditions in the world 
today were found also in China and this gave added emphasis to the 
importance of the work which lay ahead of us all. 


In the brief discussion which followed two questions were raised; 
How can we maintain the unity of a church, part of whose work is in 
occupied territory and the other part in the free areas of China? Also 
are church denominations free to follow up their own members and 
start the work of their own denomination in areas where they had not 
previously been at work? Previous arrangements of comity might have 
to be revised, 
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NANKING THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY NEWS 
(Edited by Andrew C. Y. Cheng, Secretary, April 1, 1938) 


Report on Extension Work 


In the interest of the extension work that is being carried on by 
the staff members in Shanghai, Dr. Z. T. Kaung, Chairman of the Board 
of Managers, called another meeting of the available Board and staff 
members on Tuesday, March 29th, at 3:30 p.m. at the Moore Memorial 
Church. Those who were present included Dr. Z. T. Kaung, Chairman, 
Rev. S. S. Tsu, Recording Secretary, Rev. C C. Yui, Rev. Edwin Marx, 
Rev. L. L. Hale, Dr, O. C. Crawford, Dr. J. W. Cline, Rev. S. A. Anderson, 
Dr. Edward James, Dr. P. F. Price, Miss Lillian Hwang, and Dr. Andrew 
Cheng. A preliminary report on the extension work presented by Drs, 
James, Price and Cheng may be summarized as follows: 


Twelve students were reported registered for the five courses, 
including two regular students, eight special students, and two listeners- 
in. Among these twelve, three are women and two are from Tenghsien 
Theological School in Shantung. The courses offered and number of 
students enrolled may be further analyzed as follows: Old Testament 5, 
New Testament 8, Theology 7, Religious Education 6, and Music 4. 
A small class room is located on the 7th floor of C.L.S. Building, 
128 Museum Road. As these courses are offered in an unofficial way, 
no credit is promised to any student until ratified later by the President 
and/or Dean. A small committee of three is serving temporarily and 
will cease to function when the President or Dean arrives in Shanghai. 
The expenses involved in offering these courses are drawn from a 
special emergency fund authorized by the Treasurer of the Seminary 
in Nanking. Communications from Dr. Handel Lee, Professor Sone, 
Professor Frank Price and others indicate that they are pleased with 
this piece of work now carried on in Shanghai. After hearing this 
report the Board members expressed their satisfaction and directed the 
secretary to record their approval....Mr. Hale raised the question of 
the possibility of reviving the Correspondence Course at this time. 


News about Staff 


It is most gratifying to be able to report the safe return of Dr. 
Handel Lee to Nanking on March 19th. Having stayed at Hohsien 
for more than three months and moved about from one place to another, 
Dr. Lee was finally able to get out of the war zone and returned to his 
home in the old Capital. Since conditions were improved in Nanking, 
Dr. Lee was considering a return to Hohsien to bring out his family 
and possibly a few other staff members and their families. According 
to Mr. Sone, conditions in Nanking are improving and communications 
are beginning to open. The Chinese people are free to move in and out 
of the city and some are coming and going between Nanking and places 
not far away. The Seminary buildings and teachers’ residences are 
all intact and ready for use. A suggestion was even made that school 
might be reopened next fall at the old plant in Nanking. 


Equally significant for the immediate outlook for the Seminary is 
the proposed coming of Dr. Li Tien-lu to Shanghai in the near future. 
A letter dated March 5th from Dr. Li Tien-lu from Anhwei says that 
he is already on his way to Shanghai by way of Hankow and is accom- 
panied by his family and Cheng Peh-chun and family. With Dr. Li’s 
arrival in Shanghai we will be happy to have an official head for the 
extension work, the information office and other activities of the 
Seminary. Dr. Handel Lee may be addressed at Nanking Theological 
Seminary, Nanking, and we hope Dr. Li Tien-lu may soon be addressed 
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at the Nanking Theological Seminary Shanghai Office, 621 Missions 
Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road. 


A letter from Mr. Tao Chung Liang ated March 29th gives a most 
graphic picture of conditions in Nanking since last December. At first 
the Seminary campus was filled with over three thousand refugees and 
every building was packed full and over one hundred tents were built 
behind the chapel. Several teachers’ residences were turned into 
refugee camps and since December 18th rice and other food supplies 
have been distributed. This continued until February 4th when 
instructions were received from the Self-government Committee to dis- 
perse the crowd. A few days later large crowds of women and children 
came in for refuge and the number reached nearly one thousand. 
Inoculations were given to the refugees and cod liver oil to the children. 
Mr. Sone deserves special mention for his wholehearted service and 
devotion to the cause of relief work in Nanking. Besides ministering 
to their physical needs Mr. Sone provided chapel services, Bible classes 
and Sunday Schools with the able assistance of Mr. Wang Ming-teh of 
the Nanking Church Council. Rev. Kuo Chun-teh. Miss Wang Jui-chih 
and Miss Li Yiin-ying also helped a lot in the Wednesday, Thursday. 
and Sunday services. On March 19th Dr. Handel Lee returned to 
Nanking with a few other people, including Mr. Shih Tien-ming, a 
Seminary student. Dr. Lee staved in Nanking for four days and then 
returned to Hohsien again to bring back his family. Mr. Shih who lost 
his baggage in Hohsien is now staving in the Seminary office and helping 
in preaching services. Dr. Li Tien-lu, Rev. Chu Pao-hui and Cheng 
Peh-chun have had some trying experiences at Chaohsien, Anhwei, and 
need our special prayer and remembrance. As to damage and loss to 
teachers’ residences, Dr. Handel Lee suffered the least and Drs. Li 
Tien-lu and Andrew Cheng suffered the most. and other teachers also 
suffered more or less....Mr. Tao Chung-liang himself keeps busy from 
morning till night every day attending to the needs of the refugees. 
Discipline on the whole is pretty good....The above is a rough trans- 
lation of Mr. Tao’s letter in Chinese which came in just before this goes 
to print. 


Two staff members and their families have recently arrived at 
Kwangsi, namely, Mr. and Mrs. Chu Ching-chu and Mr. and Mrs. 
Timothy Yang. Both of them are working for the Li Tzu-yuan Bible 
Schoo] at Kweilin, Kwangsi. Mrs. Yang, being a nurse, has secured 
work at the Baptist Hospital in the same city. 


Mr. Yang Chan-yi of the Shunhuachen Rural Center has reported 
his arrival at Lanchow, Kansu, with his family. According to Chu 
Ching-chu, Mr. Yang has found some work at the Farmers Bank of 
China at Lanchow, Kansu. 

Mr. Yu Mo-ren has been very busy in conducting rural training 
classes in several cities in Hunan. He says he enjoys his work very 
much and has recently won more than ten young men for Christ. At 
present he is working at Chenhsien in the southern part of Hunan. His 
family is still at Tao Yuan in the same province. 


Rev. Tseo Ping-yi also reported large opportunities for Christian 
service in Central China. He has been active in laymen’s training class 
work and in preaching tours throughout many parts of Hunan Province. 
We quote from his own letter, “At the old-fashioned New Year, we 
carried on preaching services to non-Christians for one week. I took 
an active part. Many people have signed their names to join our 
Church. Some of them are military officers. They are so intensely 
interested that they cordially invited us to preach in their army. 
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Several gas lamps were contributed to our Church, and many interested 
people earnestly demanded that preaching work should continue every 
week, not merely one week at New Year’s time. Just imagine the deep 
sense of need in the souls of people, the great opportunity of preaching 


the Gospel.” 


Work sell’ Workers 


“An Luck Yuen” or “Paradise 
Garden” of Hongkong:—The An 
Luck Yuen, or “Paradise Garden,” 
is a popular ice cream parlor, 
restaurant, and confectionery 
store in Hongkong. The An Luck 
Yuen company, which also has a 
biscuit factory, is a Christian 
concern. The promotor and gen- 
eral manager is Mr. Chang Yat 
Shing, who in the early part of 
his career was a room and mess- 
boy of the Foreign Y.M.C.A. He 
started out in .-the_ restaurant 
business twenty years ago with 
$200. Now the company has a 
capital of $400,000. This com- 
pany several branches in 
Hongkong and Canton, and one 
in Shanghai. The latter is not 
doing a successful] business now 
because of the war. 

The An Luck Yuen Company 
sells its wares at reasonable 
prices, catering largely to the 
great middle class of people. It 
has had many ups and downs in 
its history. The whole aim of 
this concern is to make Christ 
known among its workers and 
patrons. The writer had _ the 
privilege of conducting some re- 
ligious services for the workers. 
About fifty per cent of the com- 
pany’s staff of workers are Chris- 
tians. 

The main plant has about 70 
workers. Before business is com- 
menced each morning they are 
gathered together for prayer from 
8:30 to 9. Then on Thursday 
night a Bible Class is held for 
them. On Sunday morning from 
8:30 to 9:30 a regular church 
service is held in the restaurant 
dining room. During the next 
thirty minutes the workers eat 
breakfast, then business starts at 


| 


ten o’clock. It is a great chal- 
lenge to all Christian business 
houses. 

The main factory has about 
one hundred fifty workers. They 
also have a Bible Class every 
Thursday evening. On Saturday 
from 4:30 to 5:30 a regular 
evangelistic service is held for all 
the workers. The presence of all 
is required at this service as it 
is at a regular working hour. 
Many non-Christians have been 
won to Christ at these services. 
It is a great challenge to owners of 
factories and workshops. 

In each tin of biscuits sent out 
from the An Luck Yuen factory 
is placed a slip of paper contain- 
ing a Scripture verse printed in 
Chinese, English, Hindu, and 
Malayan: “I am the Bread of 
Life; he that cometh to Me shall 
never hunger and he that be- 
lieveth on Me shall never thirst.” 
Jno. 6:35. It is a great witness 
and only the Lord knows the 
results from this way of sowing 
the Seed of His Word. 

_Mr. Chang, who received a 
great spiritual blessing from the 
Pei Ling Summer Conferences, is 
a man of prayer. Sometimes he 
goes up to a lonely mountain 
place to pray for a whole day. 
He preaches here, there and 
everywhere as opportunity is 
offered. He is always smiling 
and cheerful, knowing that “all 
things work together for good to 
them that love the Lord.” 

To-day there stands in Hong- 
kong a new magnificent Methodist 
Church built at a cost of $80,000. 
Mr. Chang and other Chinese 
Christians raised half of this 
amount. Evangelistic services 
are held in this church nearly 
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every evening. May the Lord 
bless this work and may many 
souls be saved and many people 
come out openly to witness for 
their Saviour and Master. “The 
night is far spent and the day is 
at hand.” Jesus said, “Behold, 
I come quickly.” K. S. Lee, 
Christian Broadcast Bulletin, Shang- 
hai, January-March, 1938.'-~ 
Missionary Couple Blazing New 
Trail Home to England:—Accom- 
panied by his wife, the Rev. R. 
G. Walker, of the China Inland 
Mission in Chungking, set out 
early on an adventurous journey 
across Asia to England. The en- 
tire trip is expected to occupy 
three months, and the cost is 
said to compare favourably with 
the usual routes taken by people 
proceeding to Europe. 
The couple will first journey 
up the Yangtze to Suifu, and then 
start on the most hazardous part 
of their trip by heading west- 
wards in the direction of Yunnan- 
fu. To reach this _ provincial 
capital the missionary pair will 
have to pass through undeveloped 
country tenanted by native tribes 
owning little allegiance to the 
Chinese Government and infested 
by bandits—the same group which 
recently murdered the _ British 
missionary, the Rev. R. H. Golds- 
worthy, near Chaotung, which city 
the Walkers intend to visit. 
From Yunnanfu the mission- 
aries will travel by bus:to Tali 
Lake, the terminus of the new 
motor road to Burma, whence 
they will proceed to Myitkina, in 
Burma, 
Then they intend to take the 
Burma railway for a short dis- 
tance to the south before travel- 
ling by road across Burma, via 
Manipur State, to Silchar, in 
Assam. From Silchar they will 
catch another train to take them 
across India, visiting en route 
Darjeeling, Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
Jumma, and also possibly Srina- 
gar, in Kashmir, and Hinally, in 
Karchi. 
_ Leaving India the couple will 
journey up the Persian Gulf by 


steamer to Basra and then catch 
a train for Baghdad, where they 
will take a Nairn desert omnibus 
across the Syrian Desert to 
Damascus. 

From here they will proceed to 
Jerusalem, and next sail from 
Palestine for Constantinople to 
join the famous Orienta!] Express, 
which will bring them to their 
journey’s end across Germany. 
N.-C. D, N., April 7, 1938. 

- Rising Tide of Lay Evangelism 
in North China:—A little over a 


-month ago several of us from 


Tientsin went up to Peking to 
join in a team-training week-end 
with the team at Yenching Uni- 
versity. But before leaving the 
city itself we met with several 
of those who are taking respon- 
sibility both in Peking and in 
Yenching to seek and to share 
guidance about possible summer 
plans for North China. Before 
we left here the local Tientsin 
team had met for the same pur- 
pose and we carried with us the 
guidance of this team. 

It seemed quite clear to us all 
that Training House Parties, such 


as we have had for the whole of» 


the Far East in the last two 
years, were out of the question for 
this year. Even apart from the 
difficulties of the present situa- 
tion, it was felt that a repetition 
of such a House Party would not 
“fill the bill” as far as present 
needs were concerned. In fact 
guidance was against any large 
gathering of any sort. 

Following are the plans as seen 
in general, the details to be 
worked out in local teams and 
checked with others nearer the 
time. 

1. Concentration on work of 
local teams, e.g. Yenching, Peking, 
Tientsin, Pei Tai Ho, etc. 

2. Team-training in small 
groups with visits from small 
travelling team from other places, 
for mutual help and a welding of 
a sense of unity. 

8. Life-changing activity as 
the direct outcome of such times 
of team-training. Close team- 
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work and the development of in- 
digenous leadership. 

4. Close co-operation between 
teams by means of letters and 
visits of team-members from other 
places. 

Now for a little news of doings 
in this part of the world. There 
has been close co-operation be- 
tween the teams in Peking, Yen- 
ching and Tientsin since the 
autumn of last year and a real 
sense of unity. At the end of 
January of this year a team of 
15 came down from Yenching to 
take part in a series of open 
meetings which were being held 
here in Tientsin. They were all 
in Chinese and the lead was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Chinese 
team here and the students from 
Yenching. Some of the foreign 
team-members spoke at the meet- 
ings and backed up the Chinese 
by means of sharing, praying and 
so on, but it was thrilling to see 
the way in which the Chinese, 
especially these young students. 
took the lead so naturally and 
enthusiastically and also the way 
in which they learnt the principles 
of team-work behind the scenes. 
Results from that campaign have 
been most encouraging, lives being 
changed then and since. 

The week-end at Yenching. in 
which several of us participated, 
has already been mentioned. The 


team there is going ahead. It. 


now numbers more than 30, of 
whom 20 are men _  students— 
_many of them non-Christians be- 
fore their .change. Several of 


[ April 


these ex-pagan students are al. 
ready spiritual fathers and grand- 
fathers! 

This week-end we are in the 
middle of a time of team-training 
for our local teams. As we have 
some Chinese folk who do not 
understand English and_ some 
folk of other nationalities who do 
not understand Chinese, we felt 
it was right to have Saturday’s 
meetings entirely in English and 
Sunday’s in Chinese. Yesterday’s 
meetings went very well, there 
being about 23 present including 
about six English-speaking Chi- 
nese. Vital decisions were made 
and clinched by sharing and de- 
finite steps have already been 
made to put those decisions into 
action. Today’s meetings are 
carrying on the good work. 2% 
were present at the morning 


: session from 6.30—9.30 and others 


expect to join in this afternoon 
and evening. Again the Yenching 
team have co-operated by sending 
down three of their folk to help 
us. 

For mvself, my chief job at the 
moment is to get into closer touch 
with the parents of the children in 
my class. Already I have had a 
very positive talk with the mother 
of one small boy and I am having 
two tea-parties this coming week 
for others. It is giving me a 
good opportunity to witness to 
the necessity for God-contro] in 
the life of a teacher of small 
children. Selections from a let- 
ter from a Municipal] School 
teacher in Tientsin. 


Notes on Contributors 

Mr. E. H. Munson was formerly Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., Foochow, 
Fukien. He is now attached to the staff of the National Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A. in China in connection with the Youth and Religion 
Movement. He arrived in China in 1910. 

Rev. Robert F. Fitch. D.D., is a member of the Presbyterian Mission (PN). 
He is temporarily working with the N.C.C. in Shanghai. 

Dr. Y. C. Tu is on the faculty of the University of Shanghai. 

Rev. Ralph A. Ward, D.D., is a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


and resident in West China. 


He arrived in China in 1909. 


Rev. Earle H. Ballou, B.D., is a missionary of the American Board. His 
work has been in North China but he is temporarily with the N.C.C. 
in Shanghai. He arrived in China in 1916. 
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‘Telegraphtte Address: .Langusge, Peiping 


Wha writing to Advertionrs please. ontion ‘Tas 


GENERAL. 


COLLEGE OF GHINESE STUDIES 


cooperating. wiih 


“CALIFORMA COLLEGE In CHINA, 


PEIPING (PERING) 


During cach term there dre classes in the required work ant. electives of 
the first, second and third years, both im the spoken and in the literery languages. 


Special courses aru aleo offered 40 advanced students the of 
Chinese texts in Philosophy. History, Literature and Religion. 


HOSTELS 

The hostels in Paiping and in the Westerns Hille are opts all the year both | 

students others fae shorter oF periods,” . 
LIBRARY. 


The College: has .« large Library’ on China end related subjects, 
The Library is open to oll, whether they eré enrolled a¢ students of not. 


EES AND EXPENSES. 
Tuition per term of eleven week. 8190.00 


Rent in the Hostel per 70.00 


Other text-hooks, otc., for by the students; supply 
thelr own bedding and towels, | 


- 


ACADEMIG-CALENDAR 


End of Winter Tere | Wriday, March 18, 108 

Opening of Spring Term Moeday, March .2i, 1938 

Sprmg Recess April’ 9, 1938 to Sunday, April 
1938 

End 6f Spring Term Jane 

Opening of Sutimer Term Monday, June 27, 1938 

End of Sammer Fridey, 29, 1938 

Opening of Autuam Term Mandey October 3, 1938 


Early enrollment and reservation.of roome:are: desired. 
Appiy to W, Pettus, 
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